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Why are companies in business? That’s easy! To make 
money. To make a profit. What else? 

But chief executives of many companies in the free 
world, in round table sessions at the International Indus- 


trial Conference held in San Francisco this September, 


didn’t dismiss the question that readily. There is an “else,” 
they maintained. There are many objectives or motives 
in addition to profit making, and one of these at a given 
_time or place may be paramount. 

The varied motives for founding and conducting a busi- 


_ ness and the factors that influence them are described in 


“Why Are We in Business?” beginning on the next page. 
An unusual aim brought out by the head and founder of 


|-a company in one of the underdeveloped countries of the 


world—that of raising the standard of living—may be 
especially thought provoking. 


What Personnel Directors Think Employees Think 


| As the man in the organization who—theoretically at 


| 


| 
| 
: 
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_least—is closest to people and people’s problems, the per- 
sonnel director should be in the best position to evaluate 
‘the over-all attitudes of employees in a company. He 
should be the man most likely to know whether employees 
have a “will to work” or whether indifference and apathy 
come closer to characterizing the real situation, as many 


| writers in the field have recently suggested. 


With this in mind, THE CONFERENCE BoarpD asked a 
| small number of top personnel men to give their reactions 
to six statements, all reflecting severely negative attitudes 


| on the part of “the average employee.” Of course, as one 


of the executives notes, he can do no more than guess 
what employees are thinking and feeling about their jobs 
and what their real attitudes toward their work are. But 
in most instances the respondents feel they are making 
educated guesses. 

_ The replies of the thirty-six cooperators range widely— 
from feeling there is no problem to one of deep concern. 
And even in the latter group, the individual executives’ 


analyses of who or what is responsible for negative em- 
ployee attitudes suggest how differently the problem can 
be viewed. 

“What Personnel Directors Think Employees Think” 
Starts on page 8. 


The 1961 Ford-UAW Agreement 


As it did after the auto industry collective bargaining 
negotiations in 1955 and 1958, the Board is presenting 
an analysis of major aspects of the latest contract between 
the Ford Motor Company and the United Automobile 
Workers, AFL-CIO. The analysis deals with changes in 
wages, supplementary unemployment benefits, pensions, 
and insurance, as well as other items. While improvements 
in these areas of the contract liberalize previous provisions 
rather than provide innovations, they nonetheless indicate 
an appreciable increase in labor costs. 

Changes of note include agreement by the company to 
pay the full cost of hospital-medical benefits (the UAW 
accepted a lesser increase in the basic wage structure to 
gain this feature); the introduction of weekly income 
guarantees for employees working a short week; a hike 
in basic retirement benefits; and a rise in the hospital and 
medical benefits. For the story, see page 17. 

e e e 


And Say a Few Words . . . 


Oratory, wrote a waggish gentleman, “is a conspiracy 
of speech and action to cheat the understanding—a tyranny 
tempered by stenography.” 

While this characterization is no doubt excessive, people 
who are adept at the spoken word have an unmistakable 
advantage over their less articulate confreres—whether in 
school or in business. Recognizing this, many companies 
are taking steps to help employees acquire skill in public 
speaking. They do so by offering speech courses, by spon- 
soring speakers’ clubs, or by setting up speakers’ bureaus. 

For a comprehensive review of company efforts to im- 
prove their employees’ public speaking, see the article on 
page 24. 


Why Are We in Business ? 


To make a profit—yes! but business leaders from many countries cite 
other objectives as extremely important in their companies 


Asout five hundred industrial leaders from sixty 
countries in the free world met by invitation in San 
Francisco this September, to discuss the major goals 
and problems of business.1 In all sessions, objectives 
were emphasized and problems were related to them. 
The speakers discussed techniques, but subordinated 
them to consideration of fundamental philosophy. 

During the week of the sessions, current events were 
sobering. The world was just learning of the closing of 
the border between East and West Berlin, which many 
interpreted as a first step in an intensified challenge to 
to survival of the free countries and all for which they 
stand. The conferees all felt that this was a fitting time 
for an objective review of the basic aims of private 
enterprise. 

At both plenary and panel meetings, speakers 
touched on company philosophies. The frankest discus- 
sions, however, took place at round-table sessions in 
which no speeches were scheduled but in which all 
present were encouraged to contribute from personal 
knowledge and experience. In two of the round tables 
particularly, the question was phrased very simply: 
“Why are we in business?” and the participants re- 
sponded in terms of the objectives of the particular 
companies which they represented. Within these limits 
they could speak with unchallenged authority. Their 
remarks resulted not only in a summary of varied com- 
pany goals, but also in an evaluation of their relative 
importance. 

The number of participants in each round table was 
limited to twenty-five, so all would have an opportunity 
to talk, and in an informal atmosphere. They spoke 
freely, knowing that outside of the room their remarks 
would never be identified with themselves or with their 
companies. 

In the groups that focused on business objectives, 
there were executives from countries in Europe, Africa, 
Asia and North America. Among the businesses and in- 
dustries represented were those producing chemicals, 
petroleum products and primary metals, as well as man- 


1 At the International Industrial Conference held under the 
joint sponsorship of THE CONFERENCE Boarp and the Stanford 
Research Instifute. 
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ufacturers of machinery, scientific instruments a 
equipment for the electronics, communications andj 
transportation industries. Also represented were cont 


the equivalent of either president or chairman of the} 
board of directors. Some were the founders of their] 
organizations, and could explain not only the present| 
objectives of their companies but also (if there had been} 
a change in purpose) motives at the time their busi-} 
nesses were started. Most participants, however, were at} 
least one step removed from the founders, and repre-} 
sented professional management that had succeeded the} 
entrepreneurs. : 
In the following summary, which records ideas that} 
were expressed in the round tables, there is no attempt) 
to present participants’ remarks in the order in which | 
they were made. In a few instances, references to places | 
and persons have been deleted or changed slightly, to| 
preserve the anonymity of a speaker. | 


TO MAKE A PROFIT 


The profit motive of business was brought out im- 
mediately. “The simple form of philosophy that most of | 
us in our organizations are familiar with,” commented | 
one of he round-table chairmen, in opening the dist | 
“Gs that we are in business to make money.” | 
Many of the participants prefaced their remarks with | 
the assumption that of course it was necessary to make | 
a profit, but quickly emphasized that this was not the 
sole intent, and in several instances executives were of | 
the opinion that it was not the primary reason for being | 
in business. | 

The necessity for making money began with the needs - | 
of the individual who started the enterprise. “In our | 
form of private business,” said the head and founder of - 
a large and diversified business with headquarters in the | 
United States, “we have to make money. . . . Individu-_ 
ally, you have to make a living. You have got to earn | 
money; you have to eat; you have to support your fam-| 
ily. And when you get into business, you start perform- | 
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| is to make a dollar. 


‘ing a service that is needed in the system. To do that, 
fou must make a profit, but you don’t say, ‘Our motive 
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“In our own case,” said the president of another 
American organization, “we are a new company. We 
are a small company, and within the definition that we 
have of making profits, we consider this to be our pri- 
mary objective, because we are vulnerable. We lack the 


maturity and the stability to be assured of continued 


operation for the next fifty years. 
“Our management boards are made up principally of 


! young people and professional managers, who have no 
| wealth. The thing that we sell [these managers] is the 


free-enterprise system and their opportunity to accumu- 
late individual wealth. This is not done with the idea 
of maximizing profits to the detriment of our customers. 
We sell our service, and we have to sell the best service 
we know how. But still, the carrot we hold out to these 
‘young men is the reward for their talent. We give full 


| recognition to our social responsibilities, but the over- 


riding thing that motivates our young people and causes 
them to run what we want to be a lean and hungry 


| organization is the opportunity for personal gain and 


reward.” 

_ In making money for himself, the founder makes 
money for others. “I think in this country [the United 
States], one of the participants remarked, “it has been 
true—it certainly was fifty years ago—that no man 


_ could get rich in production without enriching many 
other people. Henry Ford, for instance, made many, 


Many others wealthy. Business founders may not have 
had the ambition to make others wealthy, but neverthe- 


“Tess they did. If we can do better business and make 
| better profits ourselves, we enrich many other people.” 


This brought up consideration of those who invest in 


| a business. “You may want to go to the public or have 


to go to the public,” commented a company president. 


“Unless your company can show some profit, to whom 


“are you going to sell it? Who is going to buy your stock? 
Until you can show some kind of record of profit, it’s 
“going to be difficult to get public assistance which will 
enable you to carry on some of the things you would 


| like to do.” 


iz 


It was pointed out early in the discussion that in 


|| speaking of “profit,” the participants had in mind some- 
| thing other than immediate gain. “What is maximizing 
| profits?” queried one. “Are you maximizing profits just 


‘in one year? If so, you may take measures that make 


| you go out of business within two or three years. You 
| have to develop your corporation for the long run, and 


‘in doing that, you will also implement the other aims of 
business.” 
A banker agreed. “If we were to charge rates just to 
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maximize our profits in the next two years,” he re- 
marked, “we would be out of business afterwards.” A 
European manufacturer added, “Making profits is abso- 
lutely necessary for a company for survival—for long- 
range survival.” 

“T think we all seem to want to hide the profit 
motive,” commented another, “and I don’t know why. 
Because without profits, without a successful business— 
and profits make the business successful—how can you 
do any of the other things you want to do—the other 
things that are obligations to the public?” 

“T think that when some people overstress the fact 
that we are in business to make profits, this just plays 
into the hands of the socialists,” another said. “They 
describe us as hard-headed, cold businessmen, who as 
soon as we become chief executives forget that we are 
human beings. Even if I am sitting in a president’s chair, 
I don’t lose my sense of human sympathy. I can’t shed 
that and just become a cold data machine—just pro- 
ducing, just determining whether the business is profit- 
able or not profitable.” 


TO PROVIDE PERSONAL SATISFACTION 


The element of personal satisfaction and enjoyment 
was recognized as a motive for conducting business, at 
least after the primary need for earning a living is met. 

“T think you start out to make a living,” one business- 
man mused. “And then depending on how it goes, you 
arrive at a point where you have successfully accumu- 
lated money. Then, why do you continue to work? Well, 
you continue to work, I think, for two reasons. One, 
you really enjoy what you are doing, and two, you have 
an obligation to your associates and to people not only 
in your own organization, but in others’.” 

The president of a European company that manu- 
factures equipment for the telecommunications indus- 
try agreed. He had been in business, he said, during and 
before World War II. After the war, his company had 
gone into bankruptcy. He decided to begin again. 

“I borrowed some money,” he said, “and I started 
to work, I think more for pleasure than for making 
money—for the satisfaction of making new apparatus 
that was needed by the companies in the radio com- 
munications field. And I began to make money. But 
making profits was not the chief reason for my reassum- 
ing the heavy responsibilities that were involved.” 

Another participant described an acquaintance who 
he thought exemplified the personal satisfaction motive. 
“This man,” he said, “is perhaps, from the profit point 
of view, one of the most successful individual publishers 
in the world today. He publishes newspapers in ten or 
twelve countries, and adds two or three countries each 
year. And every one of these publications makes money 
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very shortly after he takes hold of it. He is now nearly 
seventy years old. If I say to him, ‘Why do you want 
more newspapers?’ he says, ‘In order to make more 
money.’ If I ask, ‘Why do you want more money?’ he 
replies, ‘Because I can use the money to make more 
money.’ 

“Now, of course, this man in a sense is kidding him- 
self. He doesn’t know what to do with money when he 
has it. It means nothing in itself. He lives modestly. He 
has no yacht; he has no villa on the Riviera; he doesn’t 
travel extensively. It’s a game. I think the thing that is 
paramount is that he has a sense of achievement. His 
sense of achievement comes from making a success of 
publications. 

“Now, mind you, these publications do not have any 
profound political power. The man doesn’t want any 
political power. He seeks, indeed, to avoid having any 
political influence, because this would be in conflict 
with his profit-making motive. It would make him an 
unwelcome visitor in many of the foreign lands where 
he is acquiring newspapers. 

“His enterprise is dedicated to success, in terms of 
money, because this is his measure of achievement.” 


TO PROVIDE WORK 


In one of the plenary sessions of the conference, a 
speaker had indicated that in his firm the main objective 
seemed to be to provide work. What did the round-table 
participants think of this? 

One objected, “I think basically you are not in busi- 
ness to create employment. If that were your sole ob- 
jective, you would not be spending as much time in 
reducing employment through improving methods of 
production. The improved methods are designed obvi- 
ously to make a better product at a lower price, so it 
can reach more people.” 

“Oh, I disagree completely,” interposed another 
participant, “Our task in the free world is to provide 
work.” 

A director of a northern European company important 
in the electronics field said, “Our articles of association 
mention that the primary aim of our enterprise is to 
ensure opportunities for long-term employment. [This 
remark introduced the thought, also discussed in the 
case of profits, of long-range versus immediate ob- 
jectives.] We spend a sizable amount of our resources 
on research and development, in order to continue to be 
able to work.” 

“For permanent employment, though,” commented 
the board chairman of an American company, “— and 
that includes long-term employment for managers as 
well as for workers—it is quite necessary to be success- 
ful financially. We have seen some very short-term em- 
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ue sonia, 
ployment in this country. The primary motivation is not) 
to provide jobs, but to make a profit.” | 


TO PERFORM A SERVICE 


“We all know you can’t go on without making| 
money,” said another, “but you are in business to per-| 
form a service—to satisfy a need. The minute you sey 
performing the service, you are in trouble.” t 

“The products of business help to improve the lives | 
of people and nations as a whole,” another commented. | 
“The need may be for better food; it may be for better 
clothing or housing. These are extremely essential to} 
mankind. Or business can help to provide transporta- | 
tion, so those in isolated areas can see what is going on} 
in the rest of the world. While satisfying basic requite- | 
ments-results in making money, ane of the service 
is, in itself, a worthwhile objective.” 

“Sometimes we go into a new business to perform a} 
self-service,” observed a manufacturer. His company } 
is one that has started many different kinds of industries | 
in many parts of the world. In almost every instance, he } 
explained, when his company went into a new business, | 
it had been to meet a need of its original industrial |) 
enterprise. It decided to manufacture a certain kind of } 
material, for instance, because it had been in short j 


tions because a monopoly had controlled a needed in- 
gredient; in still another instance, the company had | 
been unable to obtain:a material of uniform quality and / 
decided to manufacture it to its own specifications. | 

“When you look at about every business we are in,” 
this manufacturer said, “you will see that we got into i | 
because of something we honestly needed to serve our | 
primary production.” | 

“So in your expansion you are going into business to } 
perform a service for yourself,” observed the round- | 
table chairman. “That’s right,” replied the manufac- | 
turer. | 

From service provided through supplying goods or | 
satisfying some general demand—the product offered | 
for sale—it was a short step to public service through | 
company measures designed to improve the lot of em- | 
ployees, members of the community, and citizens gen- | 
erally. 


TO FULFILL SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


The role of business in meeting social responsibilities | 
came in for spirited discussion. Among the responsibili- _ 
ties identified were “making our people as happy as | 
possible on the job,” “paying people fair wages,” “being — 
a good citizen,” and “supporting education and chari- | 
table organizations.” | 

An officer of a bank, one of the largest in the world, 
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with branches around the globe in approximately thirty 
different countries, said, “We have a feeling that our 
duty is threefold—to our shareholders, to our depositors 
and to our employees. That is a primary consideration. 
But we consider ourselves in public service. 

“In the education of the men whom we send abroad, 
one of the major factors that we stress is recognition of 
social values. We urge our representatives not to present 
themselves as in a country primarily to make money.” 

“T am in business,” stated the head and founder of a 
company established in one of the newly developed 
countries, “to make profits and to give work to my 
countrymen, which will bring up the standard of living 
in my country.” 

“Well, now,” commented the round-table chairman, 
“That’s a new point. Looking at the conditions in your 
country, you think that the standard of living needs to 
be improved for people generally, and you think that 
you, in your business, can contribute something to that 
by operating a profitable enterprise?” 

eyes.” 

At an earlier point in the discussion, this executive 
had expressed the opinion that one of the purposes of 
business was to enable people to live as human beings, 
which the round-table chairman characterized as a “re- 
ligious” motive, more fundamental than even social pur- 
poses. The striving for human dignity is especially im- 
portant in regions where people until recently have been 
living like animals or in slavery. In a stirring address to 
the whole of the conference, Logan Johnson, chairman 
of Armco Steel Corporation, had stressed the world 
need for strengthening human rights. Individual com- 
panies, round-table participants thought, could make a 
distinct contribution in this direction. 

One of the men suggested that a very long-range 
objective of business might be expressed in the broad 
term “advancement of civilization.” 


TO PROMOTE THE._NATIONAL INTEREST 


A publisher described the attitude of his own com- 
pany, which he said places national interest above 
opportunities for increasing profits. His organization, 
in fact, over a period of many years had been losing 
money in one of its major activities, and management 
had accepted this loss for the good of the country. 

“Our business,” the publisher explained, “is divided 
roughly into three parts. One of our branches makes a 
profit the equivalent of over a million dollars a year 
before taxes, and the second makes a similar amount. 
In the third branch of the business—the publishing of 
magazines—we will lose this year a million and a half 
dollars, in terms of American money. We'll lose ap- 
proximately as much on the publishing of magazines 
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as we'll make in either of the other two branches. It 
would be very simple for us to fold up the magazines 
and retain the profits we earn in the other areas. 

“Incidentally, this has been going on for thirty or 
forty years. We make no money out of publishing, but 
we refuse to fold up our magazines because if we do, 
there will be nothing left in our country in the way of 
periodical literature for the people to read, other than 
magazines published in neighboring countries—one in 
particular. And we are determined that the people of 
our country are going to have their own magazines, even 
if we have to turn ourselves into a semiphilanthropic 
institution to achieve this purpose. 

“We, and most citizens of our country, feel that we 
want our country to remain independent politically, but 
also independent to some degree intellectually and cul- 
turally. We feel, moreover, that our country isn’t going 
to succeed in retaining that degree of cultural and in- 
tellectual integrity and independence which ultimately 
must be the foundation of its political independence 
unless it has certain national media of communication 
such as radio, television, films, drama, opera and peri- 
odicals—national periodicals. That is our motivation.” 


TO FORWARD DEMOCRACY 


The banker who had said that his institution consid- 
ered itself in public service commented that one of the 
things his company did when going into foreign lands 
was to try to educate people along democratic lines. 

A fellow participant pinpointed this with a question. 
“You consider it part of the business philosophy of your 
bank to forward understanding and progress of what 
you call the democratic system, of what others might 
call the free-enterprise, capitalistic system?” The an- 
swer was affirmative. 


FACTORS THAT INFLUENCE MOTIVES 


Throughout the discussions in the two round tables, 
references to various motives for the establishment and 
conduct of business were interwoven. No executive con- 
fined his remarks to a single aim. All agreed that a 
company has several objectives, and which is primary 
depends much upon time, place and other influences. 


Long Term vs. Short Term 


“We are all confronted by the fact that we have sev- 
eral aims,” one participant pointed out. “Some are long 
term; some are short term. We have to have profits to 
survive—to be able to develop and to give employment 
to our employees. That is our long-term objective. But 
in the short term (of course, the long term as well) we 
have the objective of giving our employees good work- 
ing conditions, a good atmosphere for work, everything 
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that is included in the word ‘morale.’ Personally, I think 
that these objectives, in a way, are in conflict with each 
other. But as always, when we have several aims, we 
have to compromise between them.” 


Individual or Company Philosophy 


“A lot depends on whether you are talking about the 
philosophy of an individual official in the company or 
you are talking about the philosophy of the whole com- 
pany,” another observed. 


Time Element 


“T think, too,” this executive added, “that the time 
element comes into this question—whether you are talk- 
ing about the philosophy of the company when it is first 
getting started, or later on. The aims at the time of 
founding a company might be quite different from the 
philosophy at a mature stage of the organization.” 

“Once an enterprise is successfully established,” an- 
other participant agreed, “when it is yielding a fair 
return and is able to repay the loans that were necessary 
to get it started, then it has a very definite social re- 
sponsibility, which is to provide employment, pay 
people good wages, be a good citizen—all those things. 
But at the beginning, profit must be the chief concern.” 


Owner or Professional Management 


“T am wondering if the shift from owner-management 
to professional management does not bring with it a dis- 
cernible shift in the objectives of the enterprise,” the 
president of a retail trade organization interposed. “I 
think professional managers are a little less interested in 
the profit factor and a little more interested in the social 
responsibilities of their firms.” 

“That appeals to me as an important point,” com- 
mented the head of a chemical company. “I think when 
the founder of our company came from Europe to the 
United States to get a business started on behalf of him- 
self and his relatives, he had a somewhat different 
philosophy from that of the present management which 
is made up of professional managers.” 

“This is part of the process of having a full stomach,” 
a participant observed. 

Another took an opposite viewpoint."He thought that 
professional managers in publicly held companies, hav- 
ing the interests of hundreds or thousands of stock- 
holders in mind, might be more intent on profit and 
less intent on social objectives than owner-managers. 

“I believe you have said that when a company 
emerges from the stage of private ownership and be- 
comes a public company with professional manage- 
ment,” he recapitulated, “it is very apt to acquire a 
higher degree of social responsibility. The acceptance of 
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with the original motive of making money. 

“Now ours is a private company, and the thing that| 
worries me is that inevitably it must become a public) 
company. This is inevitable because of inheritance taxes| ” 
and things of that character. And when that happens,| 
we may acquire professional management. But what we , 
shall acquire will be membership on our board of a} 
couple of steely eyed investment bankers and a stock-} ~ 
broker. . . . And if their influence is dominant, I am not) 
at all certain that the professional management will con-| 
tinue to retain the social objectives that are acceptable} 
to the handful of people who now own the business.” | | 

Another company president expressed similar con-| 
cern. “Our company,”-he said, “was started by a man} 
who had plenty of money, and in many: cases he was| 
quite anxious to contribute to the region, to the state, | 
and even to the nation. He died a couple of years ago} | 
and now, because we are a little company and are com-| * 
peting with giants that are mature and well established, \ 
we have to consider profits our primary objective.” 


Nature of the Business 


“I think your motives depend upon the kind of busi-} 
mess you are in,” another participant suggested, | 
“__whether it is a risk enterprise or a service business. | 
The primary duty of a public utility company, for in-j 
stance, is service to the community, and if it makes a} 
certain rate of return on the investment, okay. a 

“But if I come to you and borrow money to open | 
a mine, which is definitely a risk venture, I think you |)’ 
would expect me to pay it back. And in order to pay it |): 
back, I must make a profit.” | 


Country's Stage of Development “ht, 


“The motivation of business in an underdeveloped | i 
area may be a little bit different—it would obviously be } 
a little different—than in developed areas,” said an} 
American. “We ought to realize that once the USA, too, | 
was an underdeveloped country, and the objectives of | 
businesses started at that time would not be the same | 
as those of a business started today.” 

A banker added, “I think, judging from the remarks | ie 
that you gentlemen have made, that the philosophy be- | | 
hind business is a composite picture of every motivation | 
that has been mentioned, varying by degrees in relation 
to the development of the different countries in which | 
the operations are carried on.” 4 
Native or Foreign Entrepreneur j : 
A citizen of an underdeveloped country, because of | 
nationalism, may have a different purpose in founding - 
a business in that country than someone coming from | 
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| outside. The head of an organization in an underdevel- 
| area had said his company’s purpose is to provide 


| a But the president of a very large American company 
| that has started new types of industry in many parts of 
| the world said in this context: 

| “You don’t go into a completely new enterprise, 
| either at home or abroad, for the purpose of providing 
| employment or bettering conditions in a particular area. 
| You do it because it is going to produce more profits 
| for the shareholder. I agree that once you have started 
| fo open up the enterprise, then you have certain social 
| tesponsibilities, but I don’t think the impetus comes 
from the social responsibilities.” 


_ Social, Economic and Political Pressures 


“In defining motives, don’t we have to adjust our 
| thinking to changes in the world?” asked a Scandinavian 
| banker. “I have a feeling that when we talk about profit 
| making as the single aim of the company, we are talk- 
ing in terms of the Tens and Twenties of this century, 
rather than now. Social, economic and political pres- 
sures have made it necessary for managers to adjust 
“their thinking. And that is why, in order to survive, we 
have to be less profit-minded than we could be, for 
| instance, in the days when Rockefeller and Ford were 
first going into business.” 

_ “There has been a shift in stress,” a metals manu- 
facturer commented. “In the Twenties, businessmen 
| thought only of making profits, because that was the 
thinking of the world at the time. Even the general voter 
believed in this. 
“But today you have trade unions, you have radicals, 
| you have socialists, and they put pressure on you. So 
we businessmen have had to make shifts. We still have 
| to make a profit, because that is necessary for survival, 
especially in the case of starting a new business. But we 
| also have to stress that we are citizens, wanting to serve 
| the public.” 
__ “Are you saying there is a real change in emphasis,” 
‘the chairman of the round table queried, “or that we still 
| have to think in terms of profit making but don’t talk 
| about it as much?” 
| “No, I think there has been a real shift. I think 
formerly we wanted to make as high a profit as we 
| could. But now we view profit making as a long-range 
goal that is reached through meeting other objectives.” 
| “But you're still emphasizing the need for making 
| profit in the long pull?” the chairman persisted. 
“Certainly,” the participant replied, “because other- 
| wise you can’t survive; otherwise you geo keep em- 
ployment; otherwise you can’t be of service.’ 

“Nor fulfill your obligations to education, charity or- 
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ganizations and so on,” reminded another. “Profit is 

certainly in the free enterprise system the essential in- 

gredient which enables you to do all the other things.” 
GENEVA SEYBOLD 

Division of Personnel Administration 


Management Bookshelf 


The Physician in Industry—The author of this book is the 
former medical director of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. He addresses himself to doctors who may be 
considering the practice of industrial medicine and also to 
the management of companies that believe in “safeguard- 
ing, maintaining, and restoring the worker’s physical and 
mental health.” Discussions of the strictly health problems 
confronted by industrial physicians are supplemented with 
chapters on such subjects as workmen’s compensation and 
absenteeism. By William P. Shepard, M.D., McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., New York, New York, 290 pp., 1961, $9.50. 


Medical Care Under the New York Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Program—The purpose of this monograph according 
to its author, an associate professor of Medical Economics, 
is “to describe the arrangements for the provision of medi- 
cal care and rehabilitation to injured workers under the 
New York workmen’s compensation program, to trace the 
development of these arrangements, to appraise them from 
the standpoint of whether they result in workers’ receiving 
adequate care and at reasonable costs, and to make such 
suggestions as the facts seem to warrant for the improve- 
ment of these arrangements.” This is an unusual approach; 
most studies of workmen’s compensation look upon it as an 
insurance program, with major attention paid to the cash 
benefit side. 

The monograph is not written for the experts, but for 
those who do not know workmen’s compensation well, such 
as employers and leaders of labor organizations, and who 
want to see the program operated as effectively and eco- 
nomically as possible. By Louis S. Reed. Sloan Institute of 
Hospital Administration, Graduate School of Business and 
Public Administration, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
September, 1960. 208 pp., $2. 


Labor’s Grass Roots—A detailed analysis of local unions by 
a widely known observer of organized labor. Chapter head- 
ings include: The Local Union in the American Labor 
Movement; The Constitutional Basis of Local Union Gov- 
ernment (membership, discipline, membership meetings, 
officers, bargaining, finances, theory and practice, member- 
ship restriction, public law); The Union Meeting; The 
Business Agent; The Steward; The Local in the Web of 
Organization (including relationships with international 
unions); Conflict and Controversy in Local Unions; and 
Democracy and the Local Union. By Jack Barbash, Harper 
Brothers, New York, New York, 1961, 250 pp., $4.95. 


Where employee attitudes are negative, many executives believe 
that management's failure to communicate is a key factor 


What Personnel Directors Think Employees Think 


S OME MONTHS ago, The Saturday Evening Post ran 
an editorial which consisted for the most part of a letter 
the editor had received from a unionized production 
worker. In brief, this worker felt that some kind of di- 
rect contact between employer and employee was needed 
if one was to understand the other. He worked out a 
plan and talked it over with more than a hundred of 
his fellow workers. They were for it, but voiced the pre- 
diction that “The company president doesn’t give a 
damn about us, and he’d certainly never consider it.” 

Persistent effort got this worker up the line, not to 
the president but to a vice-president who listened at- 
tentively as the worker explained his plan. Then the VP 
leaned back in his chair: “How naive can you be,” he 
said, “to imagine that management would even con- 
sider any plan to make itself accessible to the workers? 
The president is making multimillion-dollar decisions 
every day. He has only one responsibility—to earn a 
profit for the corporation.”* 

An extreme case? Very probably. 

But as the top personnel man in a large manufactur- 
ing corporation puts it, “Companies today can be di- 
vided into two basic groups: those that still look upon 
labor essentially as a commodity which is purchased like 
any material; and those that look upon employees as 
individuals whose attitudes toward the company and 
their work are important. Even in this second group, 
however,” continues this executive, “many companies 
don’t actually do anything to achieve the goal they say 
they desire.” 

Bringing it down to the personnel function, another 
top personnel man notes: 


“It is my impression that the majority of American com- 
panies do very little more in the personnel field than they 
are compelled to do. This was true twenty-five years ago, 
and it is still true today. In such companies, the personnel 
departments are mainly concerned with employment, union 
relations, and a few other activities which are virtually 
obligatory in a particular industry. However, there is a 
minority of companies that try to look beyond the urgency 


*For a discussion of the role of profits in business by a group 
of company presidents, see “Why Are We in Business?” on 
page 2 
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and expediency of the moment and attempt to do some- 
thing with their people to increase the will to work.” 


If, in fact, the majority of companies today fall in 
the do-only-what’s-required category, what is the effect 
on employee attitudes? Are attitudes in general nega- 
tive? Do apathy, indifference, and even hostility, 
characterize the average employee? Is there a will to 
work or is there instead, consciously or unconsciously, } 
an attitude that might be summed up as “do as little as 
possible to get by”—as a number of writers and work- 
ers in this area have suggested? 

On this subject, the Board some months ago received 
a letter from a man who has spent more than thirty 
years in personnel administration—first as a major ex- 
ecutive in a large manufacturing company and more 
recently as a consultant in, and student of, employee 
attitudes. This executive is convinced that employee atti- 
tudes are indeed negative, and that the implications are 
extremely serious. Under the heading, “This Is What 
the Average Employee Believes, Thinks, or Feels,” he | 
lists seventeen statements which he believes sum up the 
situation. 4 

To explore the reactions of a small number of top 
personnel people to this executive’s viewpoint, the Board | 
prepared a short questionnaire based on six of the sey- 
enteen points, all of which reflect severely negative atti- 
tudes. The questionnaire and the seventeen points were 
sent to forty top personnel directors.t Of those qj 
thirty-six replied. Thirty filled out the questionnaire 
nine also enclosed letters—some of them two or 
pages long—amplifying their statements. Six others 
letters expressing their views but did not return the 
tionnaire. 4 

The Board does not present the results of this in- 
vestigation in terms of giving the reader any definitive 
information about employee attitudes. As one of th 
executives puts it, “I can’t tell you what employees 
or feel; I can only tell you what I think employees think 
and feel.” Another notes, “I think it is important to | 
keep in mind that my comments are the judgments of a 

*Most of the men are members or former members of TH 


CONFERENCE Boarp’s Advisory Council on Personnel Admin- — 
istration. 
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mber of management, and members of management 
notoriously poor judges of what the people on the 
job really think.” 
' Also, obviously, the sample is much too small and 
oe to draw any over-all conclusions 
_ about personnel directors’ thinking; indeed, even in this 
all group opinions cover a very broad spectrum. 

| b Despite these limitations, the reactions of these men, 
all of whom have substantial experience in the personnel 
field and all of whom are concerned with employee atti- 
tudes, may be of interest and, in fact, of value to many 
_ others working in this area. 


THE BREAKDOWN 


Of the three choices that could be made for each of 
the six statements—A. “Essentially Correct”; B. “Some 
Validity but <icacmanetl and C. “Way Off Base”— 
the middle column, “some validity,” is the one most 
often checked by the respondents, as the accompanying 
_ table shows. 

None of the executives believe that all of the six state- 
_ ments are essentially correct in his own company; and 


ee es es Checked by Thirty Personnel Executives 
A. 


Essentially 
Correct 


only one respondent believes all six points are essentially 
correct in other companies. On the other hand, only 
one respondent sees all six statements as way off base in 
his own company, and none of the cooperators sees all 
Six points as way off base in other companies. 

Not surprisingly, attitudes on the whole are seen as 
more favorable in “one’s own company” than in “other 
companies.” As one of the personnel executives notes, 
“After all, it would be acknowledging a kind of failure 
on our part if we believed our people are as negative 
toward the company and their work as a check in col- 
umn A (essentially correct) would indicate.” Also, it 
may well be true, because of the particular characteris- 
tics of the sample, that attitudes in these companies are 
considerably better than would be found generally. 

Most of the respondents did some skipping around 
from column to column in checking the individual state- 
ments. The second point (few or no benefits or privileges 
have come about because of management’s real interest 
in employees or an enlightened management point of 
view) received the most checks as essentially correct. 
The statements most often viewed as way off base are 


B. & 
Some Validity 


but Exaggerated Way Off Base 


In Your 
Company 


In Other 
Companies 


In Other 
Companies 


In Your 
Company 


In Other 
Companies 


In Your 
Company 


1. The average employee feels a great sense of 
personal injustice; he believes he has not 
been treated with respect as a human being, 0 
and that the high-falutin talk about the dig- 
nity of man is so much hogwash. 


2. This employee believes that most of the 
advantages, benefits, or privileges which have 
accrued to employees have come about 
through actual or threatened union pressures 
or because the-company has to provide the 6 
benefits to keep up with other firms in the 
area or in the industry. Little or nothing has 
come about because of management's real in- 
terest in employees or an enlightened man- 
agement point of view. 


3. This employee thinks that management puts , 
profit above all else. 


4. He thinks that the only way to “get back at 
management” is to demand more money, 
more benefits, more privileges, promote griev- 0 
ances, stretch out the job, do just enough 
to get by, and stay with the pack. 


5. He feels little or no pride in the company's 9 
product or service and his part in it. 


6. If he is of a minority group, his feelings of 3 
injustice and dissatisfaction are multiplied 
manyfold. 


10 21 14 5 2 
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“The employee feels little or no pride in the company’s 
product or service and his part in it”; and “He thinks the 
only way to ‘get back at management’ is to demand 
more money, more benefits, more privileges, promote 
grievances, stretch out the job, do just enough to get by, 
and stay with the pack.” 

As to the “why” of negative attitudes (a question 
the cooperators were also asked), although some see 
unions and union propaganda as essentially responsible, 
more of the personnel executives feel the responsibility 
lies with management and the way it manages, includ- 
ing, as a number noted, its failure to communicate. 

The statistical breakdown, however, may be less sig- 
nificant than the comments made by individual respond- 
ents. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMENTS 


“Frankly, I simply do not know what an average em- 
ployee is,” writes one of the executives. “Is he a run- 
of-the-mill member of the Teamsters’ union? Or is he 
a clerical employee in a bank? Or is he an employee in 
a manufacturing company with or without unions? I 
think you would find a different ‘average’ in each in- 
stance. Even within the same corporation, the ‘average’ 
employee in one plant may be vastly different from that 
in another location.” 

This kind of frustration with the word average is ex- 
pressed by a number of the respondents. Three said they 
could not answer the questionnaire because of this. One 
of them puts it in these words: “There is no such thing 
as the average employee. Every time I hear the term I 
have to suppress a scream. Instead of talking about the 
average employee, we should take advantage of every 
opportunity to emphasize the uniqueness of each indi- 
vidual personality.” 


Too Pessimistic 


“It sounds to me like the gentleman you quote must 
have gotten up on the wrong side of the bed when he 
summarized the feelings and attitudes of the average em- 
ployee,” states one respondent. “While there is always 
a small group of people who are sour about their em- 
ployer, we feel that in our company at least, the average 
employee’s feelings are not expressed in these state- 
ments.” 

Another notes, “I’m sure that most of us at some time 
and in some circumstances have felt that these state- 
ments described the situation, but as an evaluation of 
the attitudes of the average employee, they are too gen- 
eralized, too semantically loaded, and too emotionally 
oriented.” 

A third says, “If the person who compiled this pessi- 
mistic series of observations would see a psychiatrist or 
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get a good night’s sleep, he might write an equally long | 
list of creative hopes and attitudes that most people | 
from time to time experience. Of course, all human | 
beings, whether they are in what is called management | 
or the rank and file, have these attitudes and points of j 
view from time to time.” } 

One company that checked all six points as “way off | 
base” as far as its own employees are concerned, but | ‘ 
did not wish to hazard a guess on the situation in other | 
companies, spelled out the reasons for good morale in i 
some detail: { 


ployees and management, excellent wages and fringe ben- | 
efits, and excellent recreational facilities, we have had an | 
exceptionally fine rating.from various organizations that i 
have made studies of our relationship with the employees. }) 

“The founder of the company was a great humanitarian, it 
who realized at all times that he must have the utmost con- || 
cern for the employees. We have always believed in prac- We 
ticing the Golden Rule, and as the founder of this business | 
once said, there are three basic factors in operating a || 
business: ! 

“1. You can buy head power and hand power 

“2. You can never buy heart power 

“3. Heart power must be earned. 

“Earning the heart power of the employees is the phey | | 
losophy of the organization.” 


Another personnel director who feels the statements | 
are entirely too pessimistic writes: 


“We do not believe, from any of the many contacts in i 
our industry and with a number of other industries, that | 
the opinions expressed are even remotely accurate. I am || 
sure that it is possible to find an isolated company where | 
such employee attitudes do exist, but I can honestly say, | 
and this is borne out by our staff, that to our personal | 
knowledge, we do not know of a single company where i 
these attitudes are even remotely evident.” a 


An executive who chose to put his thoughts in a letter 
and not to fill out the questionnaire says: 


“Some research indicates that continuing surveys show-. | i 
ing less favorable scores may be due to more confidence | 
in the anonymity guarantees and more sincere interest in | 
making their company a better place to work. But this is 
an overgeneralized statement which gives small comfort in 
seeking understanding of attitude trends. There is so little ! 
genuine factual knowledge in this area that until more is | 
known I would hesitate to accept these categorical assump- — | 
tions. The world may be going down the drain, but I’m not | 
ready to concede this.” j 


Another man notes, “The statements do not take : 
cognizance of the selective judgments made by workers, | 
which may end up with something like thinking that the | 


| company is a great company, worth working for, but 
that a personal relationship with the foreman stinks. 
| Employees, as Father Purcell has pointed out, can and 
| do have multiple loyalties. On the one hand they might 
_ say that if the company were not a profitable company, 
their wages and benefits would not be so high. On the 
| other hand they might say that their union helped these 
| wages and benefits get up to the level they are at.” 


| A Source for Concern? 


Does this mean that the preponderance of personnel 

executives in this survey feel all is well and there is no 
cause for concern in this area? The answer seems to be 
no. A number of those who believe the statements are 
too extreme still feel there is indeed room for improve- 
ment. A respondent writes, “Whatever such a survey re- 
veals, we know many executives, and others, talk—at 
conferences and socially—as if they believe these nega- 
| tive attitudes are typical of employees. Presumably, if 
_ they act as they believe, this is the type of attitude they 
} ‘will get.” 
Another says, “I am deeply concerned over the fact 
that there are far too many situations in industry today 
which could well produce the attitudes reflected in the 
questionnaire. I do believe that businessmen should be 
continuously reminded that employee attitudes are de- 
termined largely by management practices, and that 
employee attitudes, in turn, largely determine the pro- 

‘ductivity and ultimate profitability of any enterprise. 
_ This some of us seem to forget sometimes.” 
The personnel director in a large company notes, “I 
_ found the statements very interesting. I would agree 
completely with most of them, including some of the 
most uncomfortable.” 
| In another large company the head of personnel says, 
_ “Although I do believe the questionnaire gives a rather 
_ exaggerated negative impression of employee attitudes, 
at the same time I think we have a serious problem of 
_ employee apathy and loss of interest to which we should 
_ be directing more attention.” 
Another cooperator writes, “I agree with the exist- 
ence of employee apathy, but my own experience has 
_been that employees do not tend to be very aware of 
| the degree of their apathy and noninvolvement. As one 
of them put it, ‘It is like the clothes I have on. I am not 
particularly aware of them until I begin thinking about 
them.’ ” 


| On Specific Points 


A number of the cooperating executives commented 
on individual points in the survey. 

The subject of putting profits ahead of everything elke 
(point no. 3) provoked the most comment. “In a sense,’ 
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writes one man, “it seems to me entirely proper that 
profit comes first, since of necessity that is the primary 
objective of most private enterprise. It’s like saying that 
making a living comes first for a man. But that doesn’t 
mean he has no concern, or inadequate concern, for 
other important aspects of his life, such as his friends 
and neighbors, his hobbies, and outside interests.” 

Another executive notes, “One of the jobs of man- 
agement is to impress people with the fact that profits 
are good for employees. Employees should share with 
management a healthy concern about the profitability 
of the enterprise. It is certainly thinkable that employees 
might credit management rather than blame it for put- 
ting profits above all else—that this would not neces- 
sarily be a reflection of a negative frame of mind.” 

“Employees generally seem to have a realistic ap- 
preciation of profit without negative connotations,” says 
another cooperator. “They recognize the importance of 
profits both to management and to their own long-term 
security. It is natural that on certain issues their frame 
of reference is different from management’s, and may 
at times be governed by short-term rather than long- 
term considerations. There is a sort of ‘folk memory’ of 
exploitation left over from the 19th century and the de- 
pression (stronger of course in some areas and some 
industries than others) which makes workers suspicious 
of ‘improvements’ like automation, work measurement, 
pressure for increased productivity. Naturally, union 
leaders capitalize on this and keep it alive. I think our 
own company experience shows, however, that when 
management has real concern for the interest of em- 
ployees, plus a determination to run a ‘tight shop,’ it is 
quite possible to communicate the need for efficiency 
and, in many cases, have employees impatient for more 
progress than management is ready to make.” 

To sum up on this subject, one of the personnel ex- 
ecutives notes, “Hopefully, all employees in our com- 
pany recognize that management must make a profit or 
the company will perish. Employees also recognize that 
our policies do not necessarily put a profit above all else: 
for example, safety, job security, or research.” 

As to point no. 1, the “dignity of man,” one executive 
says, “I find it difficult to comment about the employees’ 
reaction to ‘talk about the dignity of man’ because I be- 
lieve the average employee has never heard any such 
talk. The average nose-to-the-grindstone manager, har- 
assed with schedules, machine breakdowns, pressure 
from higher management, annoyances from the union, 
has neither time nor taste for this kind of talk. If he 
even hears it himself, it is when he is far away from the 
job at a business meeting or dozing through a sermon.” 

Another says, “Of course a great many people are 
not treated with respect as human beings in all aspects 
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of our daily life. This is a problem of our culture, not of 
our business alone. We give much lip service to the ‘dig- 
nity of man,’ but in our family life, our community life, 
and our business life we try to manipulate people, and 
we get upset if they don’t act and think as we want them 
to act and think.” 

Point 2 (few or no improvements have come about 
because of management’s real interest in the employee), 
as has been noted, got more checks as essentially correct 
than any of the other five points; only three executives 
see it as “way off base” in other companies. One execu- 
tive comments, “While many members of management 
feel that unions or the threat of unionization has had a 
definite effect on wage rates and benefits, an even larger 
proportion believe that the majority of companies have 
increased benefits and wages to keep up with other firms 
in the area or in the industry. As a matter of fact, under 
our free competitive system, it is necessary for employ- 
ers to be competitive in wages and benefits if they hope 
to attract and hold competent personnel.” 

Another writes, “Point 2 implies that an ‘enlightened 
management’ should have some overriding real interest 
in employees without any definition of what this might 
mean. To me it means reasonable success in achieving 
the objectives of the enterprise with the least possible 
control over the lives of the employees and with the 
greatest possible satisfaction to them in their work. 
Union pressures and competitive pressures of outside 
firms seem to me perfectly reasonable factors in a demo- 
cratic capitalistic system. Who is trying to kid whom 
that management should assume some kind of superhu- 
man, saintly position?” 

Point 5 (the worker feels little or no pride in the com- 
pany’s product or service and his part in it), as was 
noted, received no votes for “essentially correct in your 
own company” and got the highest number of “‘way off 
base” checks in both the “your own company” and “in 
other companies” columns. One of the men puts it this 
way: 

“While it is quite true that some factory employees seem 
to be almost devoid of pride in company and product, I am 
impressed with the fact that I more frequently see the 
opposite. First, our own surveys consistently indicate that 
people identify strongly with the company even though 
they may gripe about a lot of things. It would appear that 
their ego becomes involved in any place where they spend 
a lot of their time. Maybe this is just human nature, and 
even the rebel and the truant show school spirit at a foot- 
ball game. Second, IJ find that a great many people feel that 
they are defending the quality of the products against pres- 
sures of management to cheapen it. That is, the employee 
often feels that he would like to spend more time and do 
a better job on the product, but management pressure is 
more for production than for quality.” 
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Another man says, “There are many products which } 
in themselves warrant no real pride, for example, wash- } 
ers or grommets, whereas others warrant a great pride, | 
for example, fine watches, electronic equipment or ma- | 


chine tools. Somehow this point ought to be taken into | 


account.” | 

Making somewhat the same point, one of the coop- | 
erators checked “little or no pride” as essentially cor- } 
rect for lower-level nonskilled workers; but for high- | 


skilled people he checked the middle column—some | « 


validity but exaggerated. 
Commenting on points 4, 5, and 6, one of the execu- } 


tives suggests, “These are deep-seated, sociological and | « 


psychological, economic and political matters. I don’t ) 


deny their importance, but I can’t imagine that any |) ti 


effort of dedicated business and industrial leaders will 
be able to make positive these negative feelings. The | 
problems of life just aren’t that simple. Many of our }) 
leaders share some negative feelings about our society. |) 


That isn’t necessarily bad. Lord help us from a society | and 


in which all is harmony and everyone always has a posi- \ 
tive point of view that never conflicts with the positive | 
point of view of anyone else. Let’s be more concerned 
with understanding ourselves, our own employee rela- 
tions problems, and our understanding of why people 
think and behave as they do, not how they should be- 
have.” 


The Other Eleven Points 


Of the eleven points that were part -of the original | a 
seventeen but were not covered in the questionnaire, 
the following elicited the most comment: 


& “The average employee feels that he is expendable 


and the company would be glad to get rid of him to | . 


save money; the company is always looking for ways to 
do this through constant pressure for cost reduction 
programs, method changes, reorganizations, etc.” 


& “The employee feels insecure as an individual—with 


no foot on the land to provide independence of spirit 4 y 
or food for survival; and he looks increasingly to poli- | 


ticians or union leaders for protection.” 


& “He feels that his life is mostly wasted on inconse- 
quential and unmeaningful tasks beneath his dignity 
and ability—that his job is just a meal ticket, and he 
is getting to the point where he will not look elsewhere 
for meaningful, challenging satisfactions.” 


b> “He has just about arrived at the conclusion that 
employers must provide jobs even though there are no ; 
jobs.” 


One man comments, “My reaction is that [the first 4 
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| three points above] are both most correct and most 


important.” Another says, “Of the seventeen points, the 


| two that I feel are most important and fundamental are 
_ the second and third above. I believe more research on 
| these two items might well lead to a better understand- 


ing of most of the rest.” 
DO THEY APPLY TO MANAGEMENT? 


What about management people? Do the cooperating 


| personnel directors believe that any or all of the six 
| points in the questionnaire also reflect the attitudes of 
| members of management? Eleven of them say yes to at 


least some of the six points; seven say no. Others use 
such phrases as “very rarely”; “possibly”; “probably”; 
“think so”’; “perhaps”; and so on. 

Several of the cooperators meke a distinction between 
lower levels of management, such as foremen and super- 
visors, and top executives. One says, “Some of these 
points would apply at the supervisory and foremen level 


| and perhaps a very few would be valid at the manage- 
‘ment level, principally among engineers. But none would 
apply at the high executive level.” 


Another notes, “It would be very unusual if at least 
some management people, particularly foremen, didn’t 


| | feel this way.” 


A third says, “A very small minority of supervisors 
work from a frame of reference that the higher-ups 
will exploit people if they get the chance. Another small 
minority of junior executives at times feel somewhat 


| cynical about what they identify as discrepancies be- 


tween policy statements and expedient action.” 

One of the respondents relates management morale 
to employee morale in general. He says, “In many 
companies management morale is as unfavorable as is 


_ employees’. Generally speaking, however, management 


attitudes are substantially more favorable.” 

Points 2 and 3 (few or no benefits come about because 
of management’s real interest in employees and putting 
profit ahead of everything else) were most often men- 


‘| tioned as attitudes likely to be found among manage- 
_ ment people. 


One executive states, “Of the six items in the ques- 
tionnaire, I believe only one and three would apply— 
perhaps not to top executives but to large segments of 


| lower and middle management.” 


Amplifying this, he continues, “In the past when the 
managerial and professional component of the work 
force represented only a small overhead cost, less drastic 
action was taken against these people during periods of 


_ recession or as a result of shifts in corporate plans. Now, 


however, industry makes reductions in this segment of 
the work force when conditions require it, and further, 


- electronic data processing has resulted in the elimination 
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of some of the coordinative types of management jobs. 
Also, as companies get larger, the communications gap 
between top and middle management gets larger and 
consequently more middle and lower levels of manage- 
ment feel out of touch with company plans, find it 
difficult to identify with top management, and feel more 
job insecurity than has been true in the past.” 

Picking up part of this theme, another says simply, 
“Yes, the larger the company, the more prevalent these 
negative attitudes are on the part of management.” 


WHO OR WHAT IS RESPONSIBLE? 


The two factors most often mentioned by the cooper- 
ating executives as responsible for negative attitudes are 
(1) lack of, or inadequate, communications and (2) 
the way management manages. A few of the executives 
say unions and their negative propaganda are crucial. 
Some wrote at length, citing several factors that they 
feel contribute to unfavorable employee attitudes. 

For instance, one says: 


“There are no doubt many factors contributing to em- 
ployee attitudes. Some of the more significant may be: 

“1. A higher standard of living, and being further re- 
moved from the hunger line, has caused the paycheck to 
become less effective as a motivational device. 

“2. The economics of mass markets naturally favor large 
volume production and therefore large-size organizations. 
This means more layers of management, more communica- 
tions problems, more social distance between the top and 
the bottom. The small shop just naturally provides under- 
standing and a sense of being part of the show. It is difficult 
to develop a strong sense of identification with a company 
of 200,000 employees. 

“3. The military concepts of management which have 
been borrowed by industry have made it difficult to permit 
employees to participate in the setting of objectives and 
standards. Any job is uninteresting if all we do is merely 
what somebody else decides needs to be done. 

“4, Our managerial philosophy is still oriented primarily 
to the ‘owners’ and theoretically to making a profit only for 
the owners. The fact, of course, is that industry is now a 
part of the total fabric of society and that many special 
interest groups are demanding that the business also make 
a profit for them—including employees, managers, unions, 
customers, government, dealers, suppliers, etc. 

“5. Our concept of organization is to split up the job 
into many specialized functions, and as companies become 
larger, these segments become so specialized that it is some- 
times difficult to retain a direct sense of contribution to the 
whole. Staff-and-line working relationships become more 
tenuous and are frequently in actual conflict.” 


Also commenting on the problems involved in large- 
scale operations, another executive says, “I think each 
worker, just as we see in the society as a whole, feels a 
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lack of identification with the objectives of the corpora- 
tion, especially the large corporation, simply because of 
his remoteness from the decision-making process. It is 
entirely understandable that he should express some of 
these negative views when he is 1/30,000 or 1/50,000 
of an organization.” 

Another cooperator lists the factors he sees as re- 
sponsible for the situation. These are: “Increasing ex- 
pansion and centralization of industry; the trend toward 
collectivism in business, government, and labor; monop- 
oly control without regulation exercised by unions; and 
the moral and spiritual deterioration of the individual 
as a result of having it ‘too good,’ with too much se- 
curity provided by: the state or government.” 


A Failure to Communicate 


Focusing on communication, one of the respondents 
says, “Most of the misunderstanding is the result of 
failure of the business community to present the facts 
clearly. As a result, too many teachers, preachers, and 
thought leaders in other areas have an inadequate or, 
many times, a false understanding of our economic sys- 
tem, and particularly of the interpersonal relationships 
and the human aspects of business and industry.” 

Another writes, “Much of the antimanagement feel- 
ing on the part of employees is, in my opinion, the result 
of a breakdown in communications of all kinds between 
management and the worker, whether he be blue or 
white collar. The unions have done a better job of sell- 
ing antimanagement propaganda than management has 
done in letting employees know objectives, reasons for 
management decisions, and the true facts about profits 
and their importance to the employee.” 

An executive who does not think employee attitudes 
in general are negative writes, “While we do not agree 
with the assumption, we recognize that negative atti- 
tudes do exist to some extent among some employees. 
The main reasons we would give for this are: 


“Constant negativism in union propaganda. 

“Management decisions adversely affecting employees, 
especially when these are not properly communicated to 
employees. 

“Employment instability in operations with frequent and 
extensive fluctuations. : 

“Ineptitude of the immediate supervisor. 

“The individual’s own negativism.” 


Emphasizing management’s responsibility for em- 
ployee attitudes, one executive says: 


“I personally believe that the negative attitudes of em- 
ployees toward their job, their company, and the manage- 
ment of it, are caused directly and solely by management 
itselfi—because management and no one else has created 
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the climate in which these feelings have been bred and| 
nurtured. Needless to say, this state of affairs was not con-} 
sciously created by management, nor was it caused by vil-| 
lainy or other flagrant defects of character. I think probably | 
the basic shortcomings of management in this area are} 
best identified as a preoccupation with the inanimate as- | 
pects of management and a lack of insight into the human | 
consequences of managerial actions. I make this comment | 
with hesitation, because anything I might say in this brief | 
space would be an oversimplification of a very complex | 
matter which has many ramifications (the impersonal op- | 
erations of the market place, the pressure on the manager | 
to produce immediate, material results, etc.). Even though | 
management as a whole may properly be held responsible, | 
the individual manager is likely to feel that very few of | 
these circumstances are under his control. I think it is also 
important to keep distinct in our minds the program of a | 
company and the behavior of the supervisor. That is, a | 
company can officially sponsor no personnel activity that | 
is not required by law, union contract or business necessity, | 
and yet an individual supervisor can by his behavior create — 
an island of comparatively good prgetae among his people. 
And the reverse, too, can occur.’ 


Another man who believes employee attitudes are | 
largely related to how management manages has this to | 
say: 4 


“In our company, whenever we have had problems of | 
general negative reactions in a group (such as a feeling © 
of personal injustice), upon investigation it has usually | 
been found that such feelings were justified by the actions, | 
or omissions, of either first-line supervision or management | 
—no matter how unintentional these may be. Unless you | 
believe that people are no good, you can only conclude | 
that negative attitudes are the result of how people inter- — 
pret the experiences they have had.” | 

Another executive writes, “Any company in which | 
these statements apply can blame only its own manage- _ 
ment. In fact, these attitudes would be prima facie evi- 
dence of poor management. 

“Although there are many companies in which these _ 
attitudes largely exist, there are many others (perhaps — 
more) in which these attitudes would be entirely atypi- 
cal. However, the fact remains that management gen- 
erally has a long way to go before it achieves an entirely 
sound and productive relationship with employees.” 

And another notes, “If the attitudes are seriously 
negative, management is basically responsible. In most 
cases the failures of management are responsible for 
unionization. Management determines the climate for — 
communications. People learn whether they can believe — 
what management says. ‘ 

“I think these negative attitudes may exist more in — 
young people than in older people. Whether the threat 
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‘of atomic war gives some a desire to get what they can 
| while they can, I hesitate to even guess.” 
Another cooperator who believes management’s be- 
| havior is an important factor in determining employee 
| Bpitudes goes on to say that “the very structure, con- 
|| trol systems, job design, etc., that are used are also im- 
| _ portant causes of employee apathy.” 
Two of the respondents see the problem as related 
|| to a crisis in leadership. One writes, “Over a thousand 
/ years before Jesus was born there was written on a 
fragment the following: ‘These are troublous times, the 
| judges are corrupt, and children no longer respect their 
| elders.’ However, there is at this moment in world his- 
| tory a unique situation. Thinking people are becoming 
aware of the significance of the atom and the responsi- 
_ bility for its control. They are also becoming aware, 
' slowly, of the fact that white men in an allegedly Chris- 
| tian culture destroyed six million other white men. In 
| this shrunken world of the jet these people also realize 
that in quantity they are a minority group. These three 
| factors have generated an almost unrecognized sense of 
futility on the part of leadership in our business culture. 
The shabby revelation of bad ethics in high places in 
distinguished corporations has not helped. 
| “The remarkable research at Topeka by the Drs. 
eecnnnger with top corporate executives points out, to 
_ the surprise of many, their responsibility in setting an 
"example as a ‘father image’ for others to follow. If the 
average employee believes the statements on the ques- 
| tionnaire, how did he get that way?” 


| ‘Needed: The Leader of Men 


Seeing the leadership crisis in rather different terms, 
the other executive says, “I see an ominous situation in 
| the fact that the increasing size of American companies 
tends to bring more people into the upper echelons of 
"management whose talents are primarily analytical, fi- 
nancial, legal, and the like, rather than those whose 
talents lie in the area of human leadership; and these 
men are situated in experience and function at a great 
_ distance from the people who do the work of the com- 
_ pany. To men of this description, the actions of the in- 
_ spired leader of men are likely to look pretty silly. It is 
| an uncomfortable fact that good leadership is not al- 
| ways recognized and is not always praised. Many of the 
| things the good leader does are open to criticism.” 

| Finally, one of the executives sums it up in this way, 
| “Without hesitation, I say this problem is a spiritual 
| one (a word that most men are diffident in using today). 

| When men with their own bare hands created things of 
|. utility and beauty they apparently had more inner peace 
in the scheme of things. Today they seek spiritual relief 
in vain after a day of pushing buttons or making parts 
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of things that they do not believe in or cannot possess. 
There is a hunger for recognition on the part of the in- 
dividual. There is a hunger to belong to something fine. 
There is a hunger for responsible leadership that is 
teacher motivated, not boss motivated.” 


WHAT CAN BE DONE? 


The final question asked the cooperators on the ques- 
tionnaire was “What suggestions would you make for 
improving the situation?” This was the question most 
often skipped. One might assume this was because a 
number of the cooperators do not believe that employee 
attitudes are in general negative. But, in fact, two of the 
men who fall in this category still suggest ways to im- 
prove the situation. One writes, “While we do not agree 
that the situation exists, we believe that continued ap- 
plication of care and wisdom in making and communi- 
cating management decisions affecting employees will 
help reduce the amount and degree of negativism that 
may exist among employees.” 

On the other hand, some of the cooperators who are 
most concerned about the problem and who wrote at 
length on the “Who or what is responsible?” question 
did not attempt to answer this one. Considering the 
complexity of some of their answers to the “who or 
what” question, perhaps this is not surprising. For the 
most part, the answers to this final question are much 
shorter and less specific than those given to the pre- 
vious question. 

One obvious response—given the emphasis already 
noted on poor communication as a cause of negative 
attitudes—is to improve the information flow between 
management and employees. Indeed, of the sixteen co- 
operators answering this last question, eight mention 
improving communication—some in combination with 
other factors, some as the single factor. 

Summing up for the latter group, one says, “Effective 
two-way communication is the only real answer in most 
cases. I know of no case where this cannot and should 
not be done better.” 

A cooperator who suggests a two-pronged approach 
writes, “We need better communications—honest and 
realistic—not preaching or a ‘snow job.’ Also, a more 
sincere effort to seek the advice, suggestions, and help 
of employees in meeting company problems would im- 
prove attitudes.” 

Another two-pronged approach is, “1. Treat people 
as individuals whose attitudes are important to the com- 
pany. 2. Establish a climate in which the company’s 
communications efforts can be believed, and give out 
more information rather than less. I think people want 
to know how the company feels about things, how it is 
doing, and what its prospects are.” 
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One of the cooperators who in general agrees with 
the statements in the questionnaire writes: 


“I am convinced that we are dealing here with a basic 
and critical problem of American business. Opinion molders 
such as ministers, teachers, politicians, social workers, and 
union leaders tend to be increasingly apathetic or negative 
toward business. While we desperately sell the prospective 
buyers of our goods and services we tend to ignore the need 
for selling the prospective buyers of our continued existence 
as ‘free enterprise.’ I think this requires a two-fold attack: 

“1, A massive program to improve the image of free 
enterprise in the American mind. 

“2. Campaigns by individual employers to sell their 
social value to their employees.” 


A very different approach is taken by another co- 
operator. He says, “It seems to me that part of the solu- 
tion will come from learning how to retain the favorable 
economics of large companies and yet organize so that 
smaller components are relatively self-sufficient so that 
the relationship of the parts to the whole can be sensed. 
Another favorable trend is management by objectives, 
which generally includes employee participation in the 
establishment of goals and in the development of 
strategies.” 

Another personnel executive says, “The situation 
can be improved only to the extent that individual man- 
agements become more enlightened and skilled in the 


Management 


Supervisors in Action—Writing with a lighter touch than is 
found in many volumes on management, the author con- 
siders the working supervisor from the three aspects that 
he believes are essential to his success: what his employees 
think of him; what his boss thinks of him; and what he 
thinks of himself. 

This is not a book on personnel work or on the full range 
of management responsibilities. The author sticks to his 
chosen topic and covers the work of supervision, the work 
of getting a specified amount of work accomplished in a 
specified amount of time by the employees who are super- 
vised. By J. J. Famularo. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, New York, 1961, 238 pp., $4.75. 


Management of Industrial Enterprises—This book attempts 
to be as comprehensive as its title suggests. It is thus a 
survey of many aspects of managerial responsibility, al- 
though a detailed one. 

Its thirty-nine chapters are grouped into ten sections. 
In addition to such “usual” management topics as organi- 
zation problems, wages and incentives, and personnel rela- 
tions, there are chapters on plant location, building design, 
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AOL reed of sound human relations principles and 
practices.” 

Along similar lines, another cooperator writes, “Ma- 
jor work must be done by individual companies, encour- 
aged by interested groups such as THE CONFERENCE 
BoarD and others. Also, we need national action to 
achieve a balance in strength among employers, unions, | 
and the public.” | 

Another says, “We must have a return to the philos- 
ophy of individual importance, as postulated by modern 
existentialism, with the realization that the individual’s 
role is still paramount even though we must continue to | 
live and work in an increasingly collectivist environment 
—both politically and economically.” 

The search for new approaches, which characterizes 
many of the comments_both on the questionnaires and” j 
in the letters, might be summed up by the following 
statement: “Although I think the questionnaire reflects 
an exaggerated point of view, I do feel the inadequacies 
of present personnel philosophy and techniques are ap- 
parent. We need fresh solutions to the problems of 
motivation and creating understanding and acceptance.” 

Another cooperator favors what might seem to be a 
simpler approach. “If you believe in people,” he says, 
“they will blossom.” 


AILEEN L. KYTE 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Bookshelf 


lighting, etc. in the section on equipment and working con- | 
ditions. Other sections are devoted to the product, produc- 
tion standards, procurement and storage, planning and 
control of quantities, and financial planning and control. 
The one notable exception to the broad scope of the author's 
design is the absence of a major section devoted 

marketing and distribution of the goods produced. By 
Richard Owens, Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, ee Si 
nois, 1961, 724 pp., $10.60. || 


oes 


Role Playing in Business and Industry—This book is “in- 
tended to serve as an introduction and manual to role 
playing.” The emphasis has been placed upon the use of 
this training technique in commercial enterprises, although 
the authors recognize its value in other pursuits as well. 
Attention is given to background information on role | 
playing and the business problems for which it has use, to — 
the various techniques themselves, and to their applica- — 
tions in training, providing information, and in testing. - 
By R. J. Corsini, M. E. Shaw and R. R. Blake, The Free — 
Press of Glencoe, Inc., 640 Fifth Avenue, New York, New 
York, 1961, 246 pp., $6. ‘e 
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Tue NEW contract between the Ford Motor Com- 
pany and the United Automobile Workers, AFL-CIO,} 
_ includes improved benefits of many kinds that indicate 
a sizable increase in labor costs. Although some of the 
benefits are far reaching, none have the earmark of a 
clear-cut, major innovation. For the most part the new 
terms liberalize existing provisions of the previous con- 
tract. 

A significant change, however, was negotiated in the 
field of health insurance. The UAW accepted a lesser 
increase in the basic wage structure in return for the 
| company’s agreement to pay the full cost—rather than 
one-half the cost—of medical-hospital benefits for the 
duration of the contract.2 The arrangement nets most 
employees an increase in take-home pay exceeding the 
‘amount by which the wage increase was reduced. Also, 
provision is made for using a 1-cent cost-of-living hike, 
otherwise payable to employees, as an offset to the cost 
of (1) improving pension benefits and (2) paying one- 
half the cost of medical benefits for retired employees 
| and their eligible dependents. 

| All but 5 cents of the cost-of-living float is made part 
of the basic wage rate under the new contracts. 

| The supplementary unemployment benefits program 
| is broadened to provide weekly income for employees 
during short workweeks, both scheduled and unsched- 
| uled. Other changes in this area include a revised 
formula to provide more income during layoffs, and 
_| agreement by the company to make the maximum hour- 
| ly contribution to its SUB fund for fifteen months, 
effective September 1, 1961, regardless of the sum 
accumulated in the fund during that period. 

Pensions are liberalized to provide a new high of 
$2.80 a month per year of service for benefits payable 
‘on or after January 1, 1962. There are five other im- 


Dat 


} 


, 1 Major 1961 contracts in the automotive industry were, of 
course, influenced in large measure by the union’s agreement 
| with the American Motors Corporation, the first to be negoti- 
ated. However, the innovation in the AMC contract—its 
progress- or profit-sharing plan—was not included in the Ford 
contract, or in those negotiated between the union and the other 
of the Big Three auto companies, General Motors and 
Chrysler. For a description of the AMC-UAW settlement see 
the November, 1961 Management Record. 
?Tncluding improvements which were agreed upon. 
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Health insurance costs—formerly shared 50-50—are now fully paid 
by the company. The pact also liberalizes pensions and SUB 


The 1961 Ford-UAW Agreement 


provements in the pension program as well. And changes 
in the medical-hospital program will provide 365 days 
hospitalization and in-hospital medical expenses in 
Michigan and elsewhere where practicable. The pre- 
vious limit was 120 days. 

The jury-duty pay provision is revised; the company 
will more than double its payment (from $5 to $10 or 
more a day) to employees who are summoned. 

The contract’s expiration date is 11:59 p.m., August 
31, 1964. 


WAGES 


The general wage increases in the Ford contract 
involve two major provisions. They are the annual im- 
provement factor (which raises pay in recognition of 
the principle that continuing improvement in the stand- 
ard of living of employees depends upon increasing 
productivity) and the cost-of-living allowance. 

The annual improvement factor in the previous con- 
tract provided for wage hikes or 242% or 6 cents an 
hour, whichever was greater, for each of the three years 
the contract was in effect. But while the second and 
third year improvement-factor-increases under the new 
contract are applied at the same rate, the first year raise 
is shaved by 2 cents an hour. As mentioned above, 
this reduction was negotiated to offset, at least partially, 
the cost of fully paid medical-hospital benefits. 

It should be noted that the increase most employees 
gain as a result of the company’s paying this full cost is 
reflected in take-home pay, not in the basic wage 
structure. For example, an auto worker in Michigan 
who has been paying the top premium to cover his 
wife, children and himself nets close to 5 cents an hour 
in take-home pay over and above his improvement 
factor increase as a result of this plan. 


Cost-of-Living Allowance 


In the previous contract the cost-of-living allowance 
provided quarterly wage adjustments at the rate of 1 


1The contract provides for the first annual improvement 
factor increase to be effective as of September 4, 1961; the 
second on September 3, 1962; and the third on September 2, 
1963. The increases become part of the basic wage rate on their 
effective dates. 
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cent an hour for each 0.5 point change in the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics’ Consumers Price Index. There is 
no change in this. 

The new contract provided that the 17-cents-an-hour 
cost-of-living allowance accumulated through June 1, 
1961, under the previous contract, would continue from 
September 4 to October 1. Effective October 2, accord- 
ing to the contract’s terms, 12 of the 17 cents were made 
part of the basic wage rate. The remaining 5 cents 
comprise the current float (the amount of cost-of-living 
allowance subject to adjustment under the cost-of-living 
formula). 

While June 1, 1961, was the date of the last adjust- 
ment provided for in the previous contract, and although 
the main text of the new contract included no provision 
for another adjustment before December 1, 1961, the 
company and the UAW agreed to apply the basic form- 
ula for the intervening September quarter. This under- 
standing was that the cost-of-living formula would be 
effective September 4, and that the increase stipulated 
for that date (1 cent) would not be paid to employees 
but would be used otherwise in their behalf.1 This 1-cent 
adjustment was not part of the 17-to-5 cents float re- 
arrangement, nor was it made part of the basic wage. 

Cost-of-living allowances under the new contract are 
to be geared to the following table: 


Cost-of-Living 
Allowance in Addition 


BLS Consumer to Wage Scale by Job 


Price Index Classification 
MA DSEGVON IOSS io. Ptioee, cere ee eee None 

2S VQ6 SES CES. See eats Gackt 1¢ per hour 
2622126 :6) , ck). ear a MT ieee tae 2¢ per hour 
1 SATE at A ences eG mee Ue ee rten fem ohon run beeen 3¢ per hour 
De, I Olas rece cree ein iene et esha: 4¢ per hour 
TT aN OR Verney de hd Cee ee cod aaa oe he 5¢ per hour 
(OOS WAT ee aes parernco MAME, EME RRO oo 6¢ per hour 
dg (a ie eae a eS ORE a ea 7¢ per hour 
129 DEN D9 Gre Mets athe eae cap tinao saadeseaahe Pasar te tart 8¢ per hour 
TOOT EIS OM mers erty ian ore cease aes ae 9¢ per hour 
TRO DAU3 OG era cee uu Rene eter oe eet 10¢ per hour 


The schedule, of course, will be expanded if necessary. 

To provide for the possibility of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics readjusting the Consumers Price Index, the 
contract spells out that the bureau will be requested to 
make the index available in its current’ form while the 
contract is in effect. 


Cost 


Estimates of the cost of the wage factors discussed 
above, and other wage factors involving relatively small 


*For pension improvements and for half the cost of hospital- 
medical coverage for retired employees, present and future, and 
their wives. ~- 
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groups of employees, have not been made public by| 
Ford. Concerning take-home pay, the UAW estimates| 
that as a result of the total first-year improvements an 
employee with a wife and children who is in the 7- cents-| 
an-hour annual improvement bracket gets 12.04 cents| 
an hour more. | 


SUB BENEFITS 


Probably the most significant feature of the new SUB) | 
agreement is the introduction of weekly income guaran- | 
tees for employees working a short week. At the same 
time, the size and duration of the regular supplements 
for employees on layoff, as well as the amount of) 
separation payments, are increased. 5 

Also, the company will make the maximum 5-cents-| 
per-hour contribution to: the SUB fund from September] 
1, 1961 through November 1, 1962, regardless of the | 
maximum funding provisions. A change in the method| 
for computing maximum funding will apply to company 
contributions after November 1, 1962. 


Regular Benefits 


Under the old agreement, the regular weekly benefit 
for an employee on layoff was the lesser of (1) the: 
amount which, when added to state unemployment 
benefits and “other compensation,” equaled 65% of 
his weekly straight-time, take-home pay; or (2) $30 a 
week. 

In the new agreement, the total benefit is the | 
of (1) the amount which, when added to state unem- 
ployment benefits and “other compensation,” equals 
62% of an employee’s gross pay for a forty-hour week, 
plus $1.50 for each dependent (up to a maximum of 
four); or (2) $40 a week. In addition, the first $10 of 
weekly earnings from other employers is disregarded 
in determining “other compensation.”1 

Coupled with this increase in benefit levels is an 
extension in the maximum number of credit units an 
employee may accumulate.” Previously thirty-nine credit 
units was the ceiling, but now an employee may accumu~ 
late up to fifty-two credit units. Thus, if the “credit unit 
cancellation base” (the new measure for determining 
benefit duration) remains high enough, a laid-off em- 
ployee with fifty-two credit units can expect to . 
fifty-two weeks of benefits (see Table 1). 


Weekly Income Guarantee 


The new “short-week” benefits are paid, auto- 
matically, to an employee (with at least one year of 


1In both agreements, straight-time pay includes the cost-of- 
living allowance. 

2 Credits continue to be earned at the rate of one-half a 
credit unit for each week an employee receives any pay from 
the company. 
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seniority) during any week that his “compensated or 
ailable” hours are under forty and he is ineligible to 
eive a state unemployment compensation benefit be- 
cause of his earnings or employment. 

If an employee is on a scheduled short workweek, 
he receives 65% of his straight-time hourly rate (in- 
“cluding the cost-of-living allowance) for each hour short 
of forty not compensated for or made available by the 
| company. If the short workweek is unscheduled, the 
“employee receives only 50% of pay for each hour. A 
scheduled short workweek is one scheduled by manage- 
ment to reduce production “for the purpose of adjusting 
production to consumer demand”; an unscheduled short 
week i is essentially any other type of short workweek. 
a It might be noted that no credit units are cancelled 
| for an employee who receives scheduled short workweek 

-benefits.! If the short week is unscheduled, the normal 
‘cancellation applies, with two exceptions: (1) no credit 
| units are canceled if the benefit is for only three hours 
or less and (2) one-half of the regular credit unit 
cancellation rate is applied, if the employee receives pay 
in excess of 62% of forty hours’ pay, plus $1.50 for 
each dependent up to four.? 

_ The above benefits apply to employees on a short 
i workweek whose earnings or employment are sufficient 
| to disqualify them for state unemployment benefits. The 
| mew agreement also provides a weekly income guarantee 
to employees on a short week whose earnings and em- 
| ployment are low enough so that they qualify for state 
| benefits. These employees may apply for, and receive, 
- the greater of two benefits: (1) the regular SUB benefit 


“. 


| for employees on layoff; or (2) a special benefit com- 


3 
4 +The company reimburses the SUB fund for any short-week 
_ benefits or special benefits for short workweeks when the 
“credit unit cancellation base” is less than $300. 

? Special benefits are not paid for an unscheduled short week 
the “credit unit cancellation base” is less than $12.80. 


puted in the same manner as described above but re- 
duced by state benefits and by earnings in excess of 
$10 from another employer. 


Separation Payments 


The major change in the lump-sum separation bene- 
fits payable out of the SUB fund is a 25% increase in 
benefits; the new schedule is shown in Table 2. As in 
the prior agreement, any SUB payments an employee 
receives after the last day he works will be deducted 
from his lump-sum separation pay. Similarly, benefits 
continue to vary with the SUB fund position, but the 
new agreement makes a basic change in this procedure. 
Under the old agreement, an employee received the full 
benefit indicated in the table only if the fund was at 
85% or more of maximum funding; whenever the trust 
fund position was below 85%, the separation payment 
was reduced by multiplying it by the trust fund position. 
Under the new agreement, full benefits are given if the 
“credit unit cancellation base” is $160 or more—the 
equivalent of a trust fund position of 50%; benefits are 
reduced by 1% for each full $1.60 by which the base 
is less than $160. Unchanged is the restriction that no 
separation payments will be made if the “credit unit 
cancellation base” falls below $12.80—equivalent to 
the former trust fund position of 4% (see Table 1). 

To be eligible for separation pay, an employee must 
have two years’ service prior to layoff and cannot be 
eligible for pension benefits (other than the deferred 
vested benefit). Usually an eligible employee must be 
on layoff for at least one year before he can apply for 
separation payments; however, in the new agreement 
this restriction will no longer apply to eligible employees 
age sixty or over who are not eligible for a pension. 
1 As in the previous agreement, if the company determines 


that there is no prospect of recalling a laid-off employee, it 
may permit earlier application for separation pay, in any event. 


Table 1: Credit Units Required for Weekly Benefits under SUB 


And if the years of seniority of the person 
to whom such benefit is paid is 


1958 1961 1to5 5 to 10 10 to 15 15 to 20 20 to 25 25 Years 
~~ Tf the trust _ If the credit unit Years Years Years Years Years and over 
fund position is: cancellation base is: the credit units cancelled for such benefit shall be: 

85% or over $272.00 or more 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 

76% -84.99% $243.20-$271.99 1.11 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 

67-75.99 214.40- 243.19 1.25 ie 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 

58-66.99 185.60- 214.39 1.43 1.25 1.11 1.00 1.00 1.00 

49-57.99 156.80- 185.59 1.67 1.43 125 it 1.00 1.00 

40-48.99 128.00- 156.79 2.00 1.67 1.43 1.25 1.11 1.00 

31-39.99 99.20- 127.99 2.50 2.00 1.67 1.43 1.25 1.11 

22-30.99 70.40- 99.19 333 2.50 2.00 1.67 1.43 1.25 

13-21.99 41.60- 70.39 5.00 3.35 2.50 2.00 1.67 1.43 

| 4-12.99 12.80- 41.59 10.00 5.00 3.33 2.50 2.00 1.67 
a Under 4% Under 12.80 - - - - - + No benefit payable - - - - = - - 
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Table 2: Separation Payment Table under the 


SUB Plan 
Years of Seniority Number of Hours’ Pay? 
OS SHUMA TINS Pee hens cctes sc ctiodege decors coum rseatas seseee tas 50 
Sibut lessthaniy4 ics seer eee tee eee qs) 
Abu Less Can 50 iss. accents oe enon nneaes 100 
SUC MESS UNAM. 10) oj atesssacceewonedseet ust eriislnceriane 125 
Grbhatiléss thane 7 02) 05 wide ctertec et teteeetee ss 156 
TeBUELESS COA, Sikh concn ee ise Pee 188 
BS DUCIESS CATO" co.cc cethcanacneacussanketneetuent crs 219 
Obit less trams O) cheat c caer tetreee eee eas 250 
LO utless-thavid Uy cess Bese kee Oona ares 288 
iV DSSS ESS CE ae a a aay aa ne 325 
LDbutlessthan Lay ..ccaertcwes tee ae essere 363 
AShbutidessitmankls. fie wees erste thoes ree 406 
AA Outiless than 90a tates aeaccaselvne tees soestee 450 
TSebntless than Wi6 totic xe ate eee 500 
é6ibutless than (jie 5.a4u2- oe eects. 550 
(EATEN W CaCI ESI IT YY 5 1a fs Sp aR San oe eee es eR 600 
LSibutdess than (9 hs sy Bacio nieces 656 
LO ibptiless than 20 we. 9.55 nore, eee eee onesies 713 
PAV DUCES ATO Ly, tit cosy saercesatacenine a aameens Ha) 
2 tbut less than 22 ck este crete oo ee 838 
DO iat Jess tani 23 cute ited wd. eee 900 
D3 Out less (aan A oc. a ue eee Reese nee 969 
Date less thaly 25 Wc eer ete ene 1,038 
DS. butiless thani26 yrnso. tee: 1,113 
PGS DUNES CAN I ote. otic ese ee omnes 1,188 
DT OUCIESS THAN 20 Me het ts ee eer , 1,263 
28 butdess than’ 29 wc eee - Soe ot ee es ho 1,338 
DOpulesstNane SO; Lorca aereeet eres 1,413 
OPA GIOVED eee: Pee eee eres 1,500 


1 Qn last day on the active employment roll 
2Highest base rate plus cost-of-living allowance in effect within the 
last 180 calendar days. 


Financing 


Under the new agreement, the maximum contribution 
from the company for the SUB fund continues to be 5 
cents for each hour of employee pay until the fund 
reaches the “maximum funding level”; at that time 
contributions cease until the fund falls below the maxi- 
mum level. As already indicated, the company has 
agreed that, regardless of the maximum funding level, 
contributions will be made at the maximum rate from 
September 1, 1961 through November 1, 1962. 

The new agreement also changes the way in which 
maximum funding is defined. Under the old agreement 
the maximum funding level was defined as $393 multi- 
plied by the number of employees on the payroll (and 
those persons on layoff with SUB credits).t Under the 
new agreement the maximum funding is determined by 
multiplying by sixteen the average full benefit? paid 
during an applicable twelve-month period, and multiply- 
ing this by the number of employees on the payroll (and 
those persons on layoff with SUB credits). Obviously, 
if the average benefit rises above $25, the maximum 
funding level can rise above that provided by the old 
formula. 

The agreement also measures benefit duration dif- 
ferently. This yardstick, called the “credit unit cancella- 
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tion base,” is defined as the market value of the current} 
assets in the fund divided by the number of employees | 
on the payroll (and those persons on layoff with SUB | 
credits). The way in which this measure of assets per} 
employee is used to determine the credit units needed | 
for a weekly benefit is shown in Table 1, along with the | 
previous measure of trust fund position. It might be} 
noted that the two methods are essentially equivalents. | 
In the old plan an adjustment in the maximum funding | 
level was allowed to reflect past experience with benefit | 
payments. If benefits averaged $20 or more, no adjust- | 
ment was made, however. In other words, $320 ($20 x | 
16) was the effective maximum funding level when 
translated into the new terms. Thus, a “trust fund posi- } 
tion” of 85% (of $320) equals the equivalent “credit 
unit cancellation base” of $272, as shown in Table 1. 4 


q 
i 
i 
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PENSIONS 


The major characteristic of the new pension agree- | 
ment is the increase in basic retirement benefits that, | 
at the beginning of 1962, will be reflected in the pension | 
checks of employees who retire after September 1, 1961. } 
In addition, the new contract makes the following major | 
changes: (1) introduces a “level benefit option” for | 
regular early retirement; (2) introduces a “survivorship | 
option” for death after retirement, (3) reduces the | 
service needed for a disability pension; (4) provides } 
for the payment of vested benefits as early as age sixty; | 
and (5) halts the deduction of workmen’s compensation | 
benefits from company pension payments. et 

For retirement after January 1, 1962, the monthly | 
normal retirement benefit is, as noted earlier, $2.80 
for each year of credited service. In the previous agree- 
ment, this benefit was $2.40 for each year of credited 
service prior to 1958, plus $2.43 for 1958 service, plus | 
$2.50 for each year of credited service after 1958.° 
Eligibility for the normal retirement pension remains 
the same: age sixty-five and ten years of credited serv-_ 
ice with the company. | 

The regular early retirement benefit—for employees | 
who leave the company at their own option—also will | 
be computed from this new basic formula of $2.80 per 


1This amount was automatically reduced if the average 
benefit paid during the prior year was less than $20. For 
example, if the average benefit paid during the prior year was 
between $15 and $19.99, maximum funding would be 80% 
of $393, or $314.40. 

*The “average full benefit” is the average regular bons 
paid for a week of layoff, unreduced because of the receipt of 
other compensation. This average includes the average weekly 
amount of contributions by the company to provide the hospital- 
medical-surgical coverage for laid-off employees. 

’ For employees who retire on or after September 1, 1961, 
this old formula will be used to compute benefits until January 
1, 1962; then the $2.80 formula will be used. ; 
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4 
oath per year of service. An employee at age sixty 
_ with ten years of credited service will continue to have a 
| choice of two forms of this regular early retirement 
| benefit: (1) a deferred benefit starting at age sixty-five 
| based on the new formula or (2) an immediate benefit 
+ commencing at the time of early retirement but reduced 
7 1 by 5/9 of 1% for each month that the employee’s actual 
| Tetirement precedes the month following his sixty-fifth 
|birthday. An employee who chooses the immediate 
‘benefit prior to age sixty-two also may select the new 
“‘Tevel benefit option” so that his total retirement in- 
| come from the company and Social Security will be 
| about the same before and after age sixty-two. Under 
") this option, the employee receives—until age sixty-two 
| —the immediate benefit (as computed above) plus 
$96 per month reduced by 5/9 of 1% for each month 
» by which his actual retirement precedes the month 
‘following his sixty-second birthday; upon reaching age 
sixty-two, this “level benefit” is reduced by $96 per 
_ month. 
"| Benefit levels also are increased under the special 
early retirement provision which applies to employees 
’ who retire at the option of the company or under 
») mutually satisfactory conditions; to be eligible, an em- 
) ployee must be at least age sixty and have ten or more 
‘years of credited service. An employee who retires 
) under this provision after January 1, 1962, will receive 
‘an immediate monthly pension of $5.60 for each year 
: of credited service (that is, double the regular early 
retirement benefit). This benefit is paid until the em- 
ployee reaches age sixty-five or otherwise becomes 
) eligible for an unreduced Social Security benefit; at that 
time the benefit is redetermined using the regular early 
retirement formula.! In the prior agreement, the special 
‘early retirement benefit formula was $4.80 per month 
for each year of credited service prior to 1958; $4.86 
‘for 1958 service; and $5 for credited service after 
(1958.2 
| Disability pension benefits are computed in exactly 
+ the same fashion as the special early retirement benefit. 
’ However, the eligibility requirement for disability bene- 
{ fits is changed: in the previous contract a totally and 
‘permanently disabled employee had to be so disabled 
on or after age fifty or June 1, 1955, and have at least 
fifteen years of credited service to apply for a disability 
jpension; under the new contract, the age requirement 


| + At present this means at the time he receives either a total 
and permanent disability benefit or the regular age retirement 
denefit under OASDI. This provision would not be used if he 
eceived an early retirement benefit under OASDI; this is a 
reduced benefit. : 

| *For employees who retire after September 1, 1961, this old 
‘ormula will be used to compute benefits until January 1, 1962; 
then the new formula will be used. 
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is the same but only ten years of credited service are 
needed. 

Particularly relevant to the disability pension and 
special early retirement benefit is the revised clause 
providing that workmen’s compensation benefits re- 
ceived by a pensioner will not be deducted from the 
company pension check after January 1, 1962. This 
applies not only to employees who retire after that time 
but also to employees now on the pension rolls. 

The deferred vested pension benefit which accrues 
to employees who break seniority at age forty or older 
with ten or more years of credited service also is in- 
creased in the new agreement.' In addition, two changes 
were made in the vesting provisions: (1) under the 


* For employees who break seniority on or after September 1, 
1961, the old benefit formula will be used to compute benefits 
until January 1, 1962; then the new formula will be used. 


New Moving Allowance 


The new Ford agreement provides for two differ- 
ent types of moving allowance: (1) an allowance 
for employees who are transferred from one com- 
pany plant to another company plant at least fifty 
miles away; and (2) an allowance for employees 
who are laid off from one company plant as a result 
of a discontinuance of an operation and who are 
offered and accept work at another company plant 
at least fifty miles away. One of the conditions to be 
met is that an employee must have at least one year 
of seniority to be eligible for the layoff moving 
allowance. There is no such service requirement for 
a transfer moving allowance. 

For an employee who is transferred from one 
company plant to another as the result of a transfer 
of operations, the following lump-sum payments are 
made by the company: 

Miles between Allowance for 
Plant Locations Single Employees Married Employees 
Under 50 miles none 
50-99 $180 
100-299 220 
300-499 290 
500-999 420 
1,000 or more 580 

The above schedule is the maximum benefit for 
an employee laid off from a plant as a result of a 
discontinuance of operations who accepts an offer 
of employment at another company installation. 
Within the limits of these maximums, his actual 
benefit is the greater of (1) the amount of separation 
pay which would have been paid under SUB, as- 
suming he would have been eligible for a separation 
payment or (2) the amount of his unused credit units 
under SUB multiplied by $40. 
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Table 3: New Schedule of Group Insurance Benefits 


mh 


Benefits 
Continuing Group 
Before Before Life Insurance 
Before Age 65 Age 60 Retirement - after Age 65 q 
From To } 
Accidental Weekly (Minimum with 10 (Maximum with 20 Employe’s | 
Death and Monthly Total Accident and Years Creditable Years Creditable ‘Monthly 1 
Basic Life Dismember- and Permanent Sickness Service under Service under Contribution 
Hourly Rate Insurance ment Disability Benefit* Disability Retirement Plan) Retirement Plan, before Age 6%) 
Under $2.40 $ 5500 $2750 $110 $35 $ 825 $1650 $3.47 | 
$2.40-$2.64 6000 3000 120 6 900 1800 3.90 j 
2.65- 2.89 6500 3250 130 65 975 1950 4.33 } 
2.90- 3.14 7000 3500 140 70 1050 2100 477 
3.15- 3.39 7500 3750 150 80 1125 2250 5.20 } 
3.40- 3.64 8000 4000 160 85 1200 2400 5.63 | 
3.65- 3.89 : 8500 4250 170 90 1275 2550 6.07 |}. 
3.90- 4.14 9000 4500 180 95 1350 2700 6.50 | 
4.15- 4.39 9500 4750 190 100 1425 2850 6.93 
4.40- 4.64 10000 5000 200 105 1500: 3000 7.37 | 
4.65 and over 10500 5250 210 110 1575 3150 7.80 


* For fifty months for those employes eligible for such benefits. 


new agreement credited service prior to age thirty is 
now counted for fulfilling the eligibility requirement and 
(2) an employee can take his vested benefit at any time 
after age sixty; in the previous contract, the deferred 
vested benefit was paid only at age sixty-five. The size 
of the vested benefit at age sixty-five is determined by 
the regular normal retirement formula. If an employee 
takes the benefit prior to age sixty-five, the benefit is 
computed using the regular early retirement formula 
(except that the “level benefit option” does not apply). 

The other major pension change in the new agree- 
ment is the introduction of a “survivorship option” 
which provides a lifetime monthly pension to the spouse 
of a pensioner. An employee may elect this option at 
the time he applies for a normal or early retirement 
benefit or for a deferred, vested pension; the election 
becomes effective on the first day of the month on which 
his first benefit is payable. The option also can be chosen 
by an employee retired on a disability pension, but in 
this case the election cannot be made until he reaches 
age sixty-five; the election becomes effective the first 
day of the month following his sixty-fifth birthday. 

If the employee’s age is the same as that of his wife, 
the retirement benefit under this option is 90% of the 
benefit he would have received had he not taken the 
option; that is, the basic benefit is reduced by 10%.” 


1A woman employee may elect the option only if her hus- 
band’s income was less than hers during the most recent taxable 
year. 

2™In the case of an employee receiving a “special” early 
retirement benefit, the amount of the reduction is determined 
by applying the 10% to the benefit he would receive at age 
sixty-five; that is, the benefit that results from the normal 
benefit formula. 
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This percentage is decreased by % of 1% for each| 
year up to twenty years that the spouse’s age exceeds| 
the employee’s age and is increased by the same per-| 
centage for each year that the spouse’s age is less than’ 
the employee’s age. The benefit to a surviving spouse’ 
under the option is one-half the reduced benefit paid to} 
the employee. 


INSURANCE 


As mentioned previously, under the new agreement, 
Ford will pay the full cost of health insurance? for 
employees and their dependents, beginning October 1, 
1961.2 In addition, on January 1, 1962, hospital benefits 
and in-hospital medical expense benefits will be in- 
creased substantially. The new plan calls for 365 days 
of hospital care and 365 days of in-hospital medical 


j 


1The agreement deals with the possibility of future increases 
in the premium cost of the hospital-medical package. If such 
increases occur, they will be split 75% (company)—25% 
(employees). The employees’ share would be deducted from 
the 1962 and 1963 improvement factor wage increases. A 

However, it is stated in a separate document that this cost- 
sharing provision will not be put into effect during the life of 
the contract. The provision was nullified to compensate 
employees for delays in putting parts of the hospital-medical 
changes into effect. It was not practicable for the compan} 
to make the improvements in medical expense coverage until 
January 1, 1962; nor was it practicable to pay the full cost of 
hospital-medical benefits for the month of September, 1961. 

It has been indicated, however, that a basic reason for 
inclusion of the 75% -25% cost-share provision is the company’s 
disinclination to abandon a principle to which it has lo 
adhered—that employees should help pay the cost of hospital- 
medical coverages. While Ford is committed not to exact ai 
tional deductions during the life of the new contracts, the 
provision is regarded by the company as underscoring its 
adherence to the contributory principle. 

2 As already indicated, 2 cents of the annual improvement 
increase payable in September, 1961, were diverted toward the 
cost of the hospital-medical benefits. ® 
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with equivalent benefits for employees outside Michi- 
| gan. 1 Under the old agreement, hospital and medical 
| expense benefits were limited to 120 days of hospital 
| ad and a covered employee paid one-half the pre- 
Retired employees who receive a company pension 
can elect to continue these health insurance benefits 
| after retirement; the company now will pay one-half 
of the premium. In addition, retirees now on the pension 
| Tolls will be given an opportunity to enroll under the 
’ new plan; the company will pay one-half the premium 
for those who do so.? Under the old agreement, em- 
‘ployees who continued health insurance after retire- 
‘Ment paid the entire premium. 
The current settlement also introduces new provi- 
‘sions for the continuation of health insurance for em- 
‘ployees on layoff and an approved leave of absence. 
Coverage will be continued during layoff—at no cost 
to the employee—on the basis of one month’s coverage 
for each four weeks of SUB benefits to which his credit 
‘units at the time of layoff entitle him, with a maximum 
‘of twelve months’ extension of coverage.? The com- 
pany also will pay the full cost of continued coverage 
for employees on approved sick leave for the first six 
‘months of total disability; after that, the employee can 
‘continue the protection for another six months by pay- 
‘ing the full premium. Employees on other types of 
‘approved leave will be able to continue health insur- 
‘ance coverage for twelve months if they pay the full 
| premium. 
_ In addition to these increased health insurance bene- 
fits, the agreement includes substantial increases in 
| | group insurance coverage; the new group insurance 
\\schedule is shown in Table 3. Under the old contract, 
|the group life insurance maximum was $7,600, but now 
is $10,500. As a result of this increased life insurance 
the accidental death and dismemberment benefit (equal 
‘to one-half of life insurance benefits) increases from a 
top of $3,800 to $5,250. Similarly, the monthly total 
‘and permanent disability benefit from life insurance 
| shifts from a maximum of $152 to $210. In addition 
‘the maximum weekly accident benefit increases from 
/$91.20 to $110. The top employee contribution for 


a 
? 
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_ +Supplementation of out-of-state plans will be done as soon 

as practicable but not before January 1, 1962. 

_ * As already indicated, 1 cent of the cost-of- living allowance 

‘payable in September, 1961 is to be used for the payment of 

half the cost of health insurance for pensioners (and the in- 

| creased pension costs). 

_ * The cost of this provision will be financed by offsetting 

| contributions to the SUB fund by an equal amount. 

| “For details of the group insurance coverage under the old 
contract, see “The Ford-UAW Agreement,” Management 

Record October, 1958, page 336. 
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group insurance also increases, from $6.55 a month 
up to $7.80. 

The group life insurance for retirees shown in Table 
3 also represents a major change in the Ford agreement. 
Under the old contract, the amount of group life con- 
tinued after retirement was based entirely on credited 
service, with a maximum benefit of $1,000. Under the 
new agreement the maximum benefit is based both on 
credited service under the retirement plan and the 
amount of life insurance in force at sixty-five.t As 
under the old agreement, retired employees do not 
pay for the cost of life insurance continued after 
retirement. 

ROBERT A. BEDOLIS 


HARLAND Fox 
Division of Personnel Administration 


*Group life in force at age sixty-five is reduced 2% per 
month until the amounts shown in Table 3 are reached. 


Management Bookshelf 


What an Executive Should Know about his Health—Fifty 
questions that executives ask about their health are an- 
swered in layman’s language in this book. The author 
heads a clinic in Chicago that specializes in health ex- 
aminations of executives. Commenting on the condition 
of executives, the author reports that 90% of those ex- 
amined had diagnosable health defects although only 45% 
were aware of defects prior to examination. By Charles 
Edward Thompson, M.D., The Dartnell Corporation, 4660 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois, 1961, 221 pp., 
$4.95. 


Programed Learning: Evolving Principles and Industrial 
Applications—This book reports upon a meeting, held in 
1960, at which men from business and academic institutions 
explored the nature and uses of programed instruction. 
The program was sponsored by The Foundation for Re- 
search on Human Behavior, the Eastman Kodak Company 
and the International Business Machines Corporation. 
Speakers from the sponsors and from other institutions 
participated in the discussions. 

The report includes chapters on the principles of pro- 
graming, differences in approaches to this method of 
instruction, and learning theory and research. The appli- 
cation of programed instruction at Kodak and IBM is 
discussed. 

The appendices may be valuable to many readers, for 
they contain several sample programs, a list of known 
programs and programers, and a list of possible manu- 
facturers of teaching machines and other devices that make 
use of programing. Published by The Foundation for Re- 
search on Human Behavior, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1961, 
182 pp., $3. 
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By offering courses, sponsoring speakers’ clubs, and setting up speakers’ 
bureaus, companies help employees to improve their verbal skills 


And Say a Few Words 


Emp.oyees who are able to speak effectively in 
public stand an excellent chance of getting ahead in 
business. They have an ability that can help manage- 
ment improve productivity, increase sales, win good 
will. And these are profit-making areas where accom- 
plishment earns the richest rewards. 

Skill with the spoken word is an ability that can be 
acquired. Those with experience in the field say that 
all it takes is average intelligence, determination and 
practice. Many companies, therefore, aware of the po- 
tential advantages, are encouraging their employees to 
learn the art of speaking before an audience. They do 
so by offering speech courses, by sponsoring speakers’ 
clubs, or by setting up speakers’ bureaus. 


SPEECH COURSES 


A course in public speaking is often given as part of 
a company’s executive training program. When this is 
the case, the course is conducted during regular work- 
ing hours for selected employees only. Several com- 
panies, however, organize speech classes as a recrea- 
tional activity open to all employees. 

Few make the offer on a continuous basis. Normally, 
the initiative comes from the employees. The company 
acts only after a sufficient number of employees have 
expressed a desire for a course; when one course ends, 
another may not be started for some time. 

One company organized a speech course, a few years 
ago, that consisted of playing records prepared by a 
specialist in public speaking. Interested employees 
listened to these during lunch-period sessions. Printed 
instructions enabled the participants to follow the rec- 
ords and guided them in their practicing at home. 

But, ordinarily, when a company organizes a speech 
course, it makes arrangements with an instructor from 
a local college to conduct a series of after-work-hours 
classes held on company premises. As a rule, the classes 
are held one night a week over a period ranging from 
eight to sixteen weeks, with each session running from 
one to two hours. 

Registration is likely to be limited to twenty (seldom 
more than thirty) employees so that all can enjoy the 
benefits of full participation. Should the demand exceed 
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the limit, a second class may be added on a different! 
night of the week. The Metropolitan Life Insurance; 
Company, for example, from time to time sponsors ten-| 
week speech courses that are conducted on company 
property, after business hours, by a well-known college 
professor. Usually, no more than twenty employees may’ 
enroll in a course, and the company often finds it neces-: 
sary to arrange a class for a second group on an alter- 
nate evening. 

Course participants learn, under expert guidance, 
how to think and talk clearly and forcefully in front of 
an audience. Although the course includes a grounding 
in the fundamentals of effective speech, the emphasis is 
on practice. Every participant is expected to deliver 
several talks (an impromptu speech, a prepared speech, 
a presentation speech, etc.) before the group. After 
each one, he gets individual counseling from the in- 
structor who helps him cultivate his strengths and elimi- 
nate his weaknesses. To permit further practice, record- 
ers are often available for use. And, in some companies, 
the final session is a contest in which the course par- 
ticipants compete for prizes. 

The primary purpose of such courses is to teach the 
employees to speak effectively in public. But, as the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company explains in The 
Home Office, its employee publication, “the classes aim 
at more than effective speech. Actually, the study is 
an aid in developing the personality as well. Some people 
have a basic lack of self-confidence that keeps them 
from projecting themselves as they wish. Training them> 
selves to speak before an audience without fright, hesi- 
tation, or self-consciousness leads to eee confidence 
and poise which helps in all phases of life.” 

Participants in speech courses that are open to all 
employees are usually expected to pay part of the ex- 
pense. A Canadian manufacturer, for example, furnishes 
the meeting place and contributes one-half the fee of 
the speaking specialist who conducts the course. More 
commonly, though, course participants are charged a 
nominal sum that ranges from $7 to $15, and the com- 
pany foots the bill for the balance. 

As already mentioned, a course in public speaking 
is often given as part of a company’s executive training 
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‘program. The company may draft the teachers from its 
own personnel. Selected experts in the General Electric 
| Company, for instance, have conducted two sixteen- 
| session, effective presentation courses for supervisory 
| and professional employees every year since 1941. Man- 
|agement chooses the participants, who are taught, 
through a process of constructive evaluations, how to 
|improve their speaking ability and acquire other busi- 
| mess communication skills. 

1 Many companies arrange to have outside specialists 
train promising employees in the art of public speaking. 
General Motors Corporation is one of over 2,000 com- 
panies that use the Dale Carnegie Course as part of an 
‘executive development program. Since 1949, GM has 
| been making this course available to all its supervisory 
' and key-salaried employees. The course offers practical 
‘training in effective speaking, human relations, the de- 
velopment of poise and self-confidence, and general 
\Teadership. The classes are held in company plants 
across the United States and Canada; to date, 28,000 
company executives, supervisory and other salaried em- 
| ployees have been enrolled. 

' Some companies include speech training in the list 
of outside courses that all employees may take under 
tegular tuition-aid programs. In these, companies make 
advances or reimburse employees for varying percent- 
| ages of the cost, up to 100%. 


| 
| 
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SPEAKERS’ CLUBS 


The most prevalent form of employee speakers’ club 
‘seems to be the Toastmaster club. Such a club is made 
up of a group of thirty-to-forty men who band together, 
junder company sponsorship, to help one another de- 
‘velop the ability to speak in public, to acquire some 
‘knowledge of parliamentary procedures, and to learn 
how to work with committees. 

Every Toastmaster club belongs to Toastmasters In- 
ternational, a nonprofit, nonpartisan educational organ- 
ization,! to which it pays a-small per capita fee and from 
‘which it receives a charter, various services, and coun- 
\sel. The individual clubs, however, operate largely on 
) their own, under the direction of their own elected offi- 
cers. Club members are charged an initiation fee of $5 
to $10 and monthly dues of about $1. 

_ Toastmaster clubs are not confined to companies. 
‘Any man over twenty-one years of age may join one of 


1 Toastmasters International, which was founded in 1924, has 
its headquarters in Santa Ana, California. Although this organ- 
ization is for men only, there is a complementing organization 
for women—lInternational Toastmistress Clubs—which has its 
headquarters in Lynwood, California. There is no official con- 
‘ection between the two organizations. But ITC was founded in 
1938 by the wife of an early president of Toastmasters Interna- 
tional and is constructed along similar lines. Toastmaster and 
Toastmistress clubs frequently hold joint meetings. 
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the more than 3,400 clubs operating throughout the 
United States and forty-three other countries. But when 
an employer sponsors a club, he usually furnishes a 
meeting place and often pays all or part of the initiation 
fees and monthly dues of employee members. Some 
employers, in fact, sponsor several clubs. When this 
happens, each employee club distinguishes itself by tak- 
ing a second name, such as the “Speak Easy Club,” 
“Talespinners,” “Hecklers” (there is also a Toastmis- 
tress group known as “Hecklerettes”), “Cosmopoli- 
tans,” or “Spellbinders.” 


A Typical Toastmaster Meeting 


The typical Toastmaster club meets at a regular place 
and time, usually once a week. A toastmaster, a timer, 
a grammarian, a topic master, a speech evaluator and 
about four main speakers are appointed for each meet- 
ing. These assignments are rotated among all the mem- 
bers to give them leadership experience. Each meeting, 
which lasts about two hours, opens with a brief business 
session that offers a chance to practice parliamentary 
procedure. 

Next, several members are given a topic by the topic 
master and he must speak on it extemporaneously for a 
period of one to two minutes. In some clubs, the topics 
are written on separate slips of paper, which are placed 
in a hat, and the members draw for their topics in turn. 

Then the main speakers (four as a rule) are intro- 
duced by the toastmaster and deliver prepared talks on 
assigned subjects. A fixed amount of time is allocated 
to each speaker, and the timer checks how well the 
speakers stay within bounds. 

Finally, the grammarian and the speech evaluator, 
with the other members assisting in the process, evalu- 
ate the speakers and offer suggestions for improvement. 

Exchange programs and competitions between clubs 
are arranged from time to time in order to broaden the 
experience. On occasion, companies with Toastmaster 
clubs act as the hosts and award prizes to competition 
winners. 

Toastmasters International does not encourage speech 
courses; it believes in the principle of learning by doing, 
with each member setting his own pace. However, it 
has published guidance materials and makes them avail- 
able to club members at nominal cost. For example, it 
offers a basic training manual containing a series of 
twelve suggested assignments that start with an intro- 
ductory speech called the “Ice Breaker.” Every member, 
too, receives “The Toastmaster,” a monthly magazine 
that includes both news and informative articles. In ad- 
dition, club officers are sent monthly mailings that offer 
program ideas and assistance in matters pertaining to 
the administration of the club. 
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Organization officials emphasize that Toastmaster 
clubs are not in competition with company training pro- 
grams. They can supplement such programs, however. 
The personnel director of a large insurance company 
with Toastmaster clubs in many parts of the country is 
quoted in the organization’s literature as saying that “a 
review of the records of the company executive develop- 
ment program reveals a definite correlation between 
Toastmaster participation and growth in company re- 
sponsibility and promotion.” 

A number of companies have employee speakers 
clubs that have no national affiliations. Such a club op- 
erated for several years at a rubber company in Ohio. 
Its members paid no dues, but contributed to a kitty 
for doughnuts and coffee. The meetings were held one 
night a week, during the fall and winter, under the di- 
rection of a professional instructor hired by the com- 
pany. 

The idea that inspired the club was that almost 
everyone could expect, at some time or other, to be 
called upon to say a few words to a group. It might be 
a toast at a family gathering, an oral report on a business 
project, or an appeal for donations to a charitable cause. 
To be prepared when the occasion arose, club members 
took part in a wide variety of speaking situations. For 
example, they were asked to argue in a debate, or give 
an impression of a fight announcer in action. 

Each year, a political rally was held in the company 
auditorium. The club members were divided into two 
groups and competed with each other for audience 
favor in electing their respective slate of candidates. 
This rally was staged in March. Shortly afterwards, a 
banquet for club members wound up the season. 

The Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc. in Stratford, Connecticut, has a speakers’ club 
whose membership is limited to employees who have 
completed one of the ten-week courses in effective 
speaking that the company conducts each year, without 
charge to participants. The purpose of the club, which 
meets regularly, is to give graduates of the company 
course an opportunity to continue practicing before an 
audience. 

Each year, the club holds two major events. One is 
an annual guest night at which a few of the club mem- 
bers and a person of prominence are the speakers. Din- 
ner is served at this meeting; the charge is $1 for club 
members and $2 for others. 

The other major event is an annual Valentine dance. 
Proceeds from this dance and from sales of candy be- 
fore Valentine’s Day, Easter and Christmas are used 
to support the club’s scholarship fund, which awards 
free schooling for one year at any accepted university or 
college to the son or daughter of a Raybestos employee. 
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| 
Scholarship winners and their parents are invited to the) 


club’s annual guest night as guests of the company. 


SPEAKERS’ BUREAUS 


A steadily increasing number of companies are setting) 
up speakers’ bureaus in order to promote their products) 
or services and to foster good will in the community. 

Some of these companies recruit as speakers em-) 
ployees who have already demonstrated their ability 1 in| 
speech courses included in the executive training pro-| 
gram or sponsored as a recreational activity. Others} 
select certain employees for the bureau and give them) 
a special speech course which follows the same develop-| 
ment techniques used in other speech courses, but with] 
an emphasis on development of the message the com-| 
pany wants the bureau speakers to communicate to the} 
public. A utility that started such a course to train just! 
executives as bureau speakers was so pleased with the | 
results that it decided to include nonexecutive employ- | 
ees as well. Many of these employees are now speaking] 
on the company’s behalf before various local groups. | 

Companies offer the services of their speakers’ bureau | 
to the public without charge. Frequently, the public | 
relations department sends out pictures and sketches of} 
the speakers with brief descriptions of the topics on 
which they are prepared to talk. Customary audiences 
include civic clubs, such as Lions, Kiwanis, Rotary, and 
Elks; schools and parent-teachers associations; and 
church organizations. Members of the speakers’ bureau 
at General Electric Company’s Schenectady Works ad- 
dress more than 200 clubs within the area. | 

Bureau members will travel several miles to talk to 
an audience. Like the Walrus in “Alice in Wonderland,” 
moreover, they are ready “to speak of many things.” A 
large manufacturer, for instance, has a bureau that, at 
one time, offered talks on over 300 topics. Few offer a 
selection that extensive. In fact, some company bureaus 
limit their talks to subjects related to company products 
and services. But more and more of the companies seem 
to be expanding their range to include talks on subjects 
as general as safety, citizenship, current events, travel, 
and self-improvement. In addition, most company 
speakers’ bureaus are quick to lend their talents to such 
worthy ventures as community drives to build libraries, 
to encourage blood donations, or to promote bond sales. 

Shakespeare has written words that companies with 
speakers’ bureaus could use in sending a member out to 
talk to the public: “Well, God give thee the spirit of per- 
suasion and him the ears of profiting, that what thou 
sayest may move, and what he hears may be believed.” 


J. ROGER O’MEARA 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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Briefs on 


New Federal Reemployment Requirements 


| _ Thanks to a recent amendment in the reemployment 
| provisions of the Universal Military Training and Serv- 
‘ice Act (Public Law 87-391, enacted October 4, 1961), 
“the civilian job rights of other than temporary employees 
‘who enter the armed forces after August 1, 1961, will 
| be protected for up to four years. The law’s four-year 
protection maximum, before the amendment, included 
| total time in service. Now, if an employee with previous 
‘military service is recalled to duty during the present 
: build-up of the armed forces, he is allowed to exclude 
‘his prior service in computing the duration of his legal 
‘teemployment rights. Thus, as far as length of civilian 
|job protection is concerned, he will be on an equal foot- 
ing with employees entering military service for the first 
time. 
Another amendment to the law protects the job rights 
» of employees who volunteer or are called for military 
‘service until they are either finally rejected or scheduled 
\to report for duty. Thus, if an employee is called for a 
| Physical examination, and the government finds it neces- 
| ‘sary to conduct subsequent examinations and then de- 
cides to reject him, he would retain the status of an 
‘employee throughout. So, too, if an employee passes 
2 physical examination and is accepted for military 
service, but is not immediately called to duty, his em- 
ployer must keep him on the job until the date he active- 
ly enters the armed forces. In no case, however, are 
» employers required to pay for work time lost in taking 
the physical examinations. 


Company Gets Coffee Break 


| When a baking concern that had been furnishing its 
| perPloyees with free coffee for twenty-five years stopped 
e practice as an economy measure, the union objected 
nd the matter came to arbitration about four months 
Tater. The arbitrator decided that the twenty-five-year 
+ span had made the practice a regular condition of work 
an established part of the pay picture. He ordered 
‘the company not only to start serving free coffee again, 
‘but also to pay $1,500 as recompense for the four- 
: onth period it had not been served. 

j But the company did get one break. Its obligation 


q 
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PERSONNEL PRACTICES 


ended when it paid the $1,500. The critical job of dis- 
tributing this money to the employees on the basis of 
who drinks how many cups of coffee a day, with or 
without sugar and cream, was assigned to the union. 


New Magazine Defines Its Objectives 


A criticism aimed at many employee publications is 
that they seem to lack clear objectives. This will not 
be true of a new company-wide monthly magazine, the 
Humble News, which will make its bow in January, 
1962. After months of planning, company management 
and the editors have decided that: 


“Humble News will report on plans, progress and devel- 
opments in all phases of company operations, with emphasis 
on items of particular interest to all employees. It will 
report organizational changes, explain employee benefits, 
recognize employee accomplishments, and spotlight ma- 
terial of interest to employees in the fields of safety, health, 
product use, industry operations, financial and sales prog- 
ress, and public affairs.” 


Humble Pipe Line Company and each of the four 
regions of Humble Oil & Refining Company will have 
a separate news insert in the copies distributed to their 
employees, carrying news of particular interest to those 
employee groups. Employees also will continue to re- 
ceive the Humble Way, quarterly magazine prepared 
primarily for readers outside the company. 


Prizes for Participation 

The Schuster Activities Association, employees’ re- 
creational club of Ed. Schuster & Co., an operator of 
department stores in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, places great 
emphasis on actual participation in sports and social 
events, 

In the first place, membership in the SAA is open 
only to those who participate in at least one of the 
many activities that are offered. Close to half of all 
Schuster workers have met this qualification. As mem- 
bers, they pay no dues. 

Furthermore, all SAA members can win points that 
lead to awards. If they participate in team activities, 
such as bowling and ball games, they earn points for 
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each game, as follows: five points if they play up to 
50% of the games; ten points if they play 50% to 75% 
of the games; fifteen points if they play 75% to 100% 
of the games. Captains and managers of the teams are 
given twenty-five points per season. Every participant 
in a one-night or one-day activity, such as a dance or 
a golf jamboree, gets fifteen points. Finally, participants 
in interstore activities, such as ping pong tournaments, 
earn fifty points if they play in more than a third of the 
season’s games, and an additional fifteen points if they 
take part in the final tournament as players or officials. 

SAA members who earn points are allowed to accum- 
ulate them over the years until they qualify for each of 
the following SAA awards: an emblem for 100 points; 
a pin for 500 points; a $5 certificate for 1,000 points; 
an honor medal for 2,000 points; a ring for 3,000 
points; a goal award (merchandise gift) for 5,000 
points; a star award ($75 bond) for 8,000 points; and 
a life award ($100 bond) for 11,000 points. An annual 
awards dinner is held each fall. 


Open House for Retired Employees 
For the last eight years, the Remington Arms Com- 
pany in Bridgeport, Connecticut, has been holding an 
annual open house for its retired employees. More than 
200 retirees returned for the event this year. They were 
welcomed at the gate by a reception committee, then 
spent the morning hours visiting the various plant areas 
where they used to work. At 12:45 p.M., they assembled 
for lunch in a plant cafeteria. Every effort was made to 
keep the luncheon program short on speeches and long 

on laughs. The meal was served by supervisors. 


Welfare Plans Worth Over $47 Billion 


An official compilation of the first mandatory reports 
made on 118,660 employee welfare and pension plans 
under the Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act 
shows that, in 1959, these plans had assets of $30.2 
billion. In addition, insurance carriers held pension 
reserves of $17.5 billion, not accounted for in the dis- 
closure reports. The total assets of the plans, therefore, 
exceeded $47.7 billion in 1959. 

During that year, employers and employees con- 
tributed more than $10.2 billion to the plans, while 
benefits of $5.5 billion were paid to participants. The 
Labor Department estimates that more than 17 million 
workers were covered by 24,130 pension plans provid- 
ing retirement benefits, and that more than 27 million 


1“The Finances of Welfare and Pension Plans During 1959,” 
by Edward M. Gordon, Monthly Labor Review, September 
1961, pp. 935-938. 
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workers were covered by 94,530 welfare plans providing! 
benefits such as life insurance, accident and sickness 
insurance, hospitalization, surgical, medical and denta| 
benefits, and paid sick leave. 


Free Directory of BLS Wage Findings 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics has issued a “Direc 
tory of Industry Wage Surveys & Union Scale Studies: : 
1950-1960.” It brings together, in one place, the fol- 


, 
{ i 
lowing information: 


| 
e Detailed listings of the BLS industry and unio: 
scale surveys made over the past ten years. | 
e Dates of surveys-covered. a 
e Specific publication and Monthly Labor Review 
references. 
e How and where to obtain both current and old] 
survey reports. | 


Copies of this directory may be secured, without) 
charge, from the United States Department of Labor, | 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 341 Ninth Avenue, Room} 
1025, New York 1, New York. 


A Miner Matter 


Most people still picture a “miner” as a man who) 
descends deep into the earth to dig out ore by i 
flickering light of a head lamp. But mines seem to have 
changed. A list of the 600 different job classifications 
at the Chino Mines Division of the Kennecott Copper: 
Corporation in New Mexico includes a wide range of 
occupations. There are, for example, geologists and 
engineers with various specialties; hoistmen, hostlers 
and janitors; bus drivers, boilermakers, and typists. No-| 
where on the list, however, is the job of “miner” to be 
found. And yet the division’s 1,600 employees are | 
engaged in the mining business. 


Ye 


Off-season Benefits for Employees with Allergies 

Under the provisions of the General Electric Com- 
pany’s comprehensive insurance plan, employees who 
suffer seasonal discomforts from major allergies, such 
as hay fever and asthma, are entitled to medical treat- 
ment before the trouble starts. A diagnosed allergy is 
considered under the plan as “an illness condition in 
existence.” Consequently, medical expenses that result 
from the allergy are covered by the plan whether they 
are incurred in season or out of season. The medical 
insurance plans of many companies are not that liberal; 
they classify out-of-season allergy treatments as pre- 
ventive medicine and deny benefits —J.R.O’M. 
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Labor Press Highlights 


One FACTOR slowing labor’s organizing momentum 
: ‘is, simply, cost. High unit organizing expenses, the 
) mounting cost of keeping men in the field, and organ- 
lizing budgets that are low in proportion to total union 
income can impede labor’s growth as effectively as 
+ some more publicized deterrents. (These include juris- 
dictional disputes; the disinclination of white-collar 
+ workers, an increasing proportion of the labor force, to 
join unions; restraining legislation; employer resistance; 
» and the comparable level of wages and benefits paid 
|Bby some nonunionized companies. ) 

_ The current experience of the International Brother- 
» hood of Bookbinders with the cost of organizing was 
) outlined by its secretary-treasurer, Wesley A. Taylor, in 
} a recent edition of The International Bookbinder. He 
writes: 


“Many times I am asked why the international does 
not appoint more representatives to organize the many 
) nonunion plants operating in out-of-the-way places. I 
only wish that we could make more appointments, as 
) representatives are sorely needed. However, your inter- 

‘national officers have a financial responsibility and we 
’ must have a solvent organization at all times. We must 
’ pay representatives’ expenses out of the general fund, 
‘and even with the per capita tax increase, that fund is 


: | “At the last convention in Chicago, President 
[Joseph] Denny and I asked for a 25% per capita tax 
| en to overcome a deficit operation and enable us 
‘to increase the number of representatives needed in 
‘order to put on an organizational campaign. As you no 
doubt know, most of our representatives’ time is taken 
” up in negotiations, settling grievances, etc., for our local 
unions, and in most cases they have no time to spend on 
» along, protracted organizational campaign. 
' “By convention action, and referendum vote, the 
|per capita tax was increased 15 cents. This increase 
jerased the deficit, but we have been unable to get 
+ enough surplus in the general fund to add more repre- 
‘sentatives. The general fund as of July, 1960, amounted 
| to $212,328.52, and even after the increase of 15 cents, 
the general fund had only grow to $229,405.78 by 
July, 1961—a gain of $17,000. 
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Cost of Organizing: The Unions’ Problem 


“T will outline roughly the yearly cost of sending a 
representative to a town to organize. First, his or her 
salary is $9,425; the (living) expenses range from 
$5,500 to $7,600; transportation is roughly $1,000; 
plus the additional cost to the international for work- 
men’s compensation, federal taxes, health and welfare 
benefits, etc., which would amount to approximately 
$500. Then, there is the cost of renting halls for meet- 
ings, telephone calls, printing, and all of the miscel- 
laneous expenses incurred in an organizing drive. From 
this, you can see that it costs the international anywhere 
from $16,000 to $19,000 for each organizer who is 
away from home on organizational work.” 


Labor on TV and Radio 


A summary of regular AFL-CIO radio and tele- 
vision programs is included in the Upholsterers Inter- 
national Union’s Journal, which reports the following 
highlights: 


Number of programs: four (Edward P. Morgan and 
the News and People, both radio; Briefing Session and 
Americans at Work, both television. ) 

Total broadcasting stations: 880 

Total cities and towns covered: 688 

Total states reached: forty-nine 


Rail Unions Oppose Railroad Mergers 


Vigorous opposition to several proposed railroad 
mergers is currently being expressed in rail union news- 
papers. 

In Trainmen News, journal of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, W. P. Kennedy, president of the 
union, argues that railroad workers are being 
“squeezed” by automation, curtailment of service and 
loss of business to competing methods of transporta- 
tion. He insists that mergers threaten a further decrease 
in jobs. The trainmen’s paper also emphasizes that the 
AFL-CIO executive council opposes rail mergers and is 
asking Congress and the Kennedy administration to act 
immediately “to protect the public interest.” 

The Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employes 
Journal includes a detailed review of the antimerger 
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briefs presented to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion by the Railway Labor Executives Association. 
Other union papers challenging the mergers include 
those of the engineers and the railway clerks. 


Support for the Teamsters Union 


Readmission of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters into the AFL-CIO is being advocated by the 
Sailors Union of the Pacific in its newspaper West 
Coast Sailor. In doing so, the SUP joins at least two 
other AFL-CIO national unions which have made recent 
public statements urging the Teamsters’ return. They 
are the National Maritime Union and the Transport 
Workers Union. The SUP is a division of the AFL-CIO 
Seafarers’ International Union. 


California Machinists Praise Governor Brown 


Although the California gubernatorial election is al- 
most a year away, the International Association of 
Machinists’ periodical, The Machinist, is making clear 
how it feels about Democratic Governor Edmund G. 
(Pat) Brown. In an article quoting IAM vice-president 
E. R. White, of Los Angeles, the union newspaper 
credits “more than twenty major liberal advances to 
Governor Brown’s leadership.” Mr. White cites him for 
“doing more for labor than any governor since Hiram 
Johnson, nearly a half-century ago.” 


Horseshoers on the Move 


A familiar union problem—organizing unorganized 
workers—was the theme of the recent Toronto con- 
vention of the Journeymen Horseshoers of the United 
States and Canada. Union President George Miller, 
quoted in the AFL-CIO News, told delegates that much 
organizing needs to be done among harness and race- 
horse horseshoers in Canada. The union, created in 
Boston in 1874, once had 17,000 members. It now has 
about 300, ten of them in Canada. 


AFL-CIO and Miners on 87th Congress 


The Eighty-seventh Congress is described by the 
AFL-CIO executive council as “a ‘qualified success,’ 
with the most productive record since 1933 offset by 
the ‘magnitude’ of problems left unsolved.” 

The United Mine Workers take a different view. The 
independent miners’ union published an appraisal, in 
United Mine Workers Journal, which begins: “There is 
no rolling of drums or blowing of trumpets for the 
Kennedy administration in the mining fields. The failure 
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to carry out the many promises to aid the coal industry| 
made by the various Democratic politicians before the| 
elections and the dismal failure of the Eighty-seventh| 
Congress to pass a mine safety and a job training and) 
rehabilitation bill has left most of the mine workers} 
with a general attitude of disgust and frustration . . .”| 
The journal’s article, while devoted mostly to what was| 
not done by Congress for miners, has nothing good to} 


say about Congress on any score. 


Hoffa Hits Government Intervention 


Teamster President James R. Hoffa, an outspoken) 
foe of President Kennedy since the days the President] 
was a member of Senator McClellan’s investigation) 
committee, is taking pains to emphasize his opposition | 
to government intervention in labor disputes. In aj 
signed article in the November edition of the union ’s| 
publication, The International Teamster, the union | 
leader says: 


“One of the most disturbing aspects of labor-management} 
relations and collective bargaining today is the continual} 
intervention by the executive branch of the governmens | 
both by direct and indirect methods. | 


have seen the Secretary of Labor used as an interven 7 
several labor disputes, each time with the announcement | 
that the dispute was detrimental to the security of the | 
United States. | 

“This direct intervention by the executive branch is a| 
dangerous step toward destroying a basic democratic ne- 


cessity, free collective bargaining . . .” 


ILGWU in Texas Politics y 


Henry B. Gonzalez, Democratic victor in the special 
Congressional election in San Antonio and vicinity on 
November 4, was once a staff member of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, AFL-CIO, | 
recalls the ILGWU publication, Justice. In the 1940's, 
the publication notes, Mr. Gonzalez “assisted in pro- 
ducing a series of ILGWU radio programs in English 
and Spanish and later was the union’s educational di- 
rector in San Antonio.” | 

In the recent election, according to Justice, ILGWU_ 
members participated in the Gonzalez campaign. The 
publication reports that thirty I[LGers were precinct 
workers; that many others addressed envelopes and 
called on voters; and that “the ILGWU office became 
the unofficial campaign headquarters on the west side, 
where Gonzalez won a tremendous majority.” 


| 
| 
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Significant Pay Settlements 
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| Company, Union! and Duration of Contract 


j 
| 


Pay Adjustments 


z 
Wes 


| Alpha Portland Cement Co. with 

| ae Lime & Gypsum Workers. Nationwide. 
e ,250 hourly 

| Retroactive to 5-1-61. Old contracts expired. 
| New contracts: 2 years 


i 


| American Zinc Co. with 

OCAW in Monsanto, Illinois. 300 hourly 
” | Retroactive to 7-1-61. Old contract expired. 
New contract: 2 years 


© ‘Century Electric with 

. JIUE in St. Louis, Missouri. 1,200 hourly 
Effective 10-1-61. Old contract expired. 
New contract: 2 years 


Deere & Company with 

UAW in Moline & East Moline, Ill., Waterloo, 

‘Des Moines, Dubuque & Ottumwa, Iowa. 15,000 
‘hourly 

| Effective 10-1-61. Old contract expired. 

New contract: 3 years 


| Friden, Inc. with 

IAM in San Leandro, California. 1,600 hourly 
+ Retroactive to 9-1-61. Old contract expired. 
New contract: 2 years 

Dl 

') General Precision Equipment Corp. (Librascope 
) Division) with 

‘IAM in Glendale, California. 1,300 hourly 

| Retroactive to 8-26-61. Old contract expired. 
| New contract: 3 years 


‘International Harvester Co. with 

|'UAW Miultistate. 24,000 hourly and 2,500 sal- 
laried 

Retroactive to 10-2-61. Old contract expired. 
New contract; 3 years 


|Perfect Circle Corp. with 

\Piston Ring Workers, ind. at Hagerstown, Ind., 
| | UAW at New Castle and Steelworkers at Tifton. 
(1,100 hourly 

| Retroactive to 7-1-61. Old contract expired. 

_ New contract: 1 year. Reopening once during 
- contract term 


Penn-Dixie Cement Corp. with 

Cement, Lime & Gypsum Workers in. W. Des 
‘Moines, Iowa; Blasdale, N. Y. 359 hourly ; 
Retroactive to 5-1-61. Old contract expired. 

| New contract: 2 years 


DURABLE MANUFACTURING 


6¢ per hr. general increase 
merely increase: Additional 8¢, effective 
-1-62 


4¢ per hr. general increase 
cc increase: Additional 5¢ effective 
-1-62 


7¢ per hr., general increase, plus 5¢ for skilled 
trades 

Deferred increase: 6¢ plus 5¢ for skilled trades 
effective 2nd year 


214% general increase 
Deferred increase: 214% increase effective 2nd 
and 3rd year 


6¢ to 15¢ per hr. general increase 
Deferred increase: Additional 5¢ to 10¢ effec- 
tive 9-1-62 


2% general increase 

Deferred increase: 2% effective 9-3-62; cost-of- 
living bonus 8-63 contingent on index rise in 
excess of three points during 1961 and 1962 


214% (6¢ per hour min.) general increase; 12¢ 
of existing 18¢ cost-of-living allowance in- 
corporated into base rates, 1¢ to be applied 
toward company payment of hospital-medi- 
cal and pension costs; wage differentials 
among parts depots narrowed 

Deferred increase: Additional 214% (6¢ min.) 
effective 2nd and 3rd years 


2¢ per hour general increase on incentive base 
rates, 3¢ on straight-time rates 


6¢ per hour general increase; 1.4 times for Sun- 
day work; 10¢ and 15¢ shift differentials 

Deferred increase: Additional 8¢ and 1.5 times 
for Sunday work effective 5-1-62 


Fringe Adjustments 


Added: Additional paid holiday 

Revised: Health & welfare plan; 1.4 time fe 
Sunday work effective Ist yr., 114 time effe: 
tive 2nd year; 10¢ & 15¢ shift differential: 
supplemental jury pay; holiday eligibili 
requirements; $55 (was $50 per week) sic] 
ness & accident benefits effective 5-1-62 


No change 


Added: 4 weeks’ vacation after 25 years 
Revised: 3 days’ funeral leave; insurance pla 
becomes noncontributory effective 2nd ye: 


Revised: Health insurance now company paic 
pension and SUB plans similar to basic aut 
agreements 


Revised: Liberalized hospitalization benefi 
and eligibility requirements 


ena New noncontributory pension pla 
-1-63 
Revised: Insurance plan; 714 paid holidays 


Revised: Company-paid hospital-medical cov 
erage providing 365 (were 120) days hosp 
talization and other benefits. Up to one ye 
hospital coverage for laid-off workers; con 
pany to continue to pay one-half cost « 
liberalized medical coverage for retirees an 
dependents; additional classes in week 
sickness and accident benefits provide $8 
retiree life insurance increased $200; SU 
plan providing 62% of gross weekly pa 
plus $1.50 for each dependent up to 4 for u 
to 52 weeks; short workweek similar to basi 
auto agreement and revised severance pa: 
$580 maximum moving expense allowanc 
revised pension plan similar to basic aut 
agreement 


Added: 8th paid holiday 
Revised: Insurance 100% company-paid (fo: 
merly 50-50) 


Revised: Additional $1,000 basic life insuranc 
—now $5,000; accidental death and di 
memberment coverage increased to $5,00( 
$55 per week sickness and accident benefit 
effective 5-1-62; revised holiday eligibilit 
requirements and additional paid holiday i 
second year; supplemental jury duty pay 


NOVEMBER, 1961 
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Significant Pay Settlements—continued 


Company, Union! and Duration of Contract 


Pay Adjustments 


Fringe Adjustments 


Royal McBee Corp. with 

IUE in New York. 150 salaried 
Effective 10-1-61. Old contract expired. 
New contract: 5 years 


Western Electric Corp. with 
IBEW in Kearny, Jersey City, Fair Lawn, Eliza- 
beth & Clark, New Jersey. 14,000 hourly 
Effective 10-16-61. Wage reopening. 
Contract expires 10-12-63 


American Linen Supply Co. with 

Clothing Workers in New Haven, Stamford, 

Hartford, Conn.; Springfield, Mass. 700 hourly 
Retroactive to 4-11-61. First contract. 
Duration: 2 years 


Harshaw Chemical Co. with 
Chemical Workers in Cleveland and Elyria, Ohio. 
700 hourly 

Effective 10-1-61. Old contract expired. 

New contract: 2 years 


Hooker Chemical Corp. with 
Niagara Hooker Employees, ind. in Niagara 
Falls. 1,200 hourly 

Effective 10-1-61. Old contract expired. 

New contract: 1 year 


Pabst Brewing Co. with 

Brewery Workers in Peoria, Ill. 492 hourly 
Retroactive to 7-1-61. Old contract expired. 
New contract: 2 years 


and with 

Brewery Workers in Peoria, Illinois. 24 hourly 
Retroactive to 8-1-61. Old contract expired. 
New contract: 2 years 


and with 

Brewery Workers in Milwaukee, Wis., 1520 hourly 
Retroactive to 6-1-61. Old contract expired. 
New contract: 2 years 


Rath Packing Co. with 
Packinghouse Workers in Waterloo, Iowa. 4,500 
hourly 
Retroactive to 9-4-61. Old contract expired. 
New contract: 3 years 


United Fuel Gas Co. & five affiliates with 
OCAW in Kenova, Beckley & Clendenin, West 
Va., & Gala, Va. 1,850 hourly 
Retroactive to 10-1-61. Old contract expired. 
New contract: 2 years 


New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. with 
Telephone Workers Union IBEW) in New Jersey. 
2,000 salaried 
Effective 9-24-61. First wage reopening in 
3-year contract 


Prudential Insurance Co. of America with 
Insurance Workers Multistate. 17,000 hourly 
Effective 9-18-61. Old contract expired. 

New contract: 2 years 


No general increase Ist yr. 

Deferred increase: $5 per week general in- 
crease effective 2nd yr.; additional $3 effec- 
tive 3rd and 4th yrs. to specific classifica- 
tions only 


5¢ to 9¢ per hr. general increase for production 
workers; 8¢ to 10¢ for skilled trades 


NONDURABLE MANUFACTURING 


1214% general increase; 114 time for Sat. 
work, double time for holiday work; 4-hrs. 
call-in-pay guaranteed 


Deferred increase: Additional 3¢ per hr. effec-— 


tive 2nd year . 


9¢ per hr. general increase; 23¢ cost-of-living 
allowance frozen into base rates and escala- 
tor clause eliminated 

Deferred increase: 9¢ per hr. second year 


No general increase 


7¢ per hr. general increase for extra and sea- 
sonal employees, additional 4¢ for regular 
employees 

Deferred increase: 11¢ per hour for regular em- 
ployees in second year 


12¢ per hour general increase 
Deferred increase: Additional 11¢ per hour for 
regular employees in 2nd year 


10¢ per hour general increase 
Deferred increase: Additional 10¢ an hour 
6-1-62 


7¢ per hr. general increase plus 14¢ per hr. be- 
tween wage brackets 

Deferred increase: Additional 6¢ effective each 
in 2nd and 3rd year 


9¢ per hr. general increase 
Deferred increase: Additional 8¢ effective 2nd 
year 


NONMANUFACTURING 
From $1.50 to $2.50 per week general increase 


$5.50 per week average general increase 


Major medical coverage extended fron|5 
vious limitation of $10,000 to new }: 
mum of $15,000 per individual j 


Not at issue 


Added: 7th paid holiday; 5 days’ sick’ 
(after 1 yr.) with cash allowance year 
unused leave; company-paid welfare) 
erage 

Revised: Vacations 


Added: Third week vacation after 12 yes) 
Revised: Minor changes in pension an¢|| 
fare plan | 


Revised: Sickness & accident benefits; | 
shoe cost to be shared by company 
employee | 


Revised: Paid holidays now 1014 daj 
weeks’ vacation after 10 years, 5 weeks) 
20 years, effective 2nd yr.; $55 per wee} 
& accident benefits, $300 extra cha 
revised pension coverage, funeral lea) 
overtime provisions 


Revised: Paid holidays now 1014 days; 
paid lunch period; $55 per week sick « 
dent benefits; revised insurance; 4 ) 
vacation after 10 years; 5 weeks af 
years effective 2nd yr. 


iy 
Revised: 5 weeks’ vacation after 203 
funeral leave; insurance Al 


Revised: Pension plan; vacations; seve’ 


pay plan; funeral leave pay 
ay 
« 
Revised: 3 weeks’ vacation after 10 years; 
differentials “= 


No change 


No change 


2 All unions are affiliated with AFL-CIO unless otherwise indicated. 
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Studies in Business Policy 


101—Division Financial Executives 

100—Organizing Foreign-Base Corporations 
99—Managing Company Cash 

98—Administration of Electronic Data Processing 
97—Use of Motivation Research in Marketing 
96—Administration of Executive Expense Accounts 
95—Executive Aircraft Practices 

94—Small Orders—Problems and Solutions 
93—Radioisotopes in Industry 

92—Management’s Role in Electronic Data Processing 
9|—Foreign Licensing Agreements—!!. Contract Negotiation and Administration 
90—Corporate Directorship Practices 

89—Company Contributions—II1. Policies and Procedures 
88—Inventory Management in Industry 

87—Industrial Uses of Radioisotopes 

86—Foreign Licensing Agreements—1. Evaluation and Planning 
85—Industrial Standardization 

84—Marketing Research in Action 

83—Prospects for Economic Nuclear Power 
82—Operations Research 

81—Company Insurance Administration 

80—Public Relations in Industry 

79—Measuring Salesmen’s Performance 

78—Industrial Engineering, Organization and Practices 
7/—Forecasting in Industry 

76—Automobile Plans for Salesmen 

75—Researching Foreign Markets 


In the December Business Record 


Evaluating Canadian Exchange Devaluation—The report presents executives’ 
analyses of the effect of Canada’s dollar devaluation on domestic sales, 
export sales, purchasing costs, and selling, as well as their opinions on what 
would constitute an appropriate exchange rate. More than a hundred 
Canadian companies are represented in this first article in a new survey 
series that is planned on Canadian company experience and opinion. 


Training Company Salesmen—As competition grows stronger and products become 
more complex and numerous, sales training plays a role of increasing im- 
portance. This report sheds light on current training practices, including 
tength of training and type of instruction given. Over half the 153 manu- 
facturing companies surveyed report that 75%, or more of a new salesman’‘s 
training time is devoted to developing product knowledge. 


300 Largest Manufacturers in ‘59 and '60—Since 1942 this survey has 
expanded from a list of the twenty-five largest manufacturers to today’s list of 
the top 300 by size of assets, and the top 200 by amount of net worth and 
by volume of sales. While old names naturally predominate, interesting 
changes appear, including those wrought or influenced by the phenomenon 
of merger. Tables are presented for both 1959 and 1960. 
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